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“ Hargprr’s Youne Pror.e, brightest of all juvenile 
literature.”—Society, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustraten WreKky. 
In the issue of June 22 begins the new Serial 
Story, 
FALSE. WITNESS. 
By LUCY C. LILLIE, 
Avtuor or “ Nan,” “ Rote Houses,” 
“Jo's OrrortTuncry,” ETO. 
The first instalment provides the subject for an ex- 
cellent front-page illustration by Atick BARBER. 
“ The Ready Rangers’ New Member’? is the title 
of a story for boys, by Kirk Munrok, illustrated. 
“A Talk about Cricket” is a capital article by 
Howarp A. Taytor. Jt is accompanied by sever- 
al illustrations of correct cricket positions, drawn 
Srom photographs. 
“ Silent Pete, or The Stowaways,” comes to a 
pathetic close. 
Ln the next number will appear a 
FOURTH OF JULY STORY 
By H. C. BUNNER. 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. : 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1886. 








Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
SuppLemeEnt, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ and Cuit- 
pren’s BarninGc Surrs; Canvas, Ginguam, Ba- 
TISTE, WooL, and other Summer Costumes; Trav- 
ELLING Croaks, Wraprines for Evperty Lapies ; 
Beach and Garden Hats, Caps, Drawn - work 
Aprons, Petticoats, Busties, Gentlemen's Bowling 
Jackets, Hand Bags, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
Ff FYHERE are few things pleasanter to look 
upon than a father and daughter to- 
gether when wrapped in a mutual love and 
tenderness. In what the special charm of 
the sight consists it would not be easy at 
onee to say. Possibly in the pathos of the 
thought of the greater strength of the fa- 
ther bent to shield this slight creature, in 
the thought of his absorption in a thing so 
fragile, and in the counterpart to this, of the 
support that the slight creature yields to 
him, and in the utterly disinterested char- 
acter of the whole. As years advance, and 
the father grows gray and bent, the pathos 
is more decided, for it shows the slight 
creature called upon for all reserves of 
strength and devotion, and recognizes in 
the sight a revelation of the moral balances 
of the universe. 

The love between a father and a daugh- 
ter is of a peculiar sort,so much mutual 
tenderness enters into it, that tenderness 
which is an acknowledgment of weakuess, 
a desire to shield, a yearning after the hap- 
piness each of the other, far more than each 
for self. Certainly to both father and 
daughter their love is a source of perpetual 
comfort, they admire each other so infi- 
nitely; to her he is almost a demigod, first 
and greatest and best among men; to him 
she is the perfection of womankind, in her 
are all the graces of the mother who bore 
her, and his own identity besides; the joy 
of adoration is given to both of them alike. 

But all this is rather the poetical and 
sentimental side of nature, which exists as 
much as the practical side, but which only 
exists where love does. Too often the prac- 
tical side is in danger of obscuring all the 
rest. It becomes sadly practical when a 
father has been selfish and tyrannical, when 
a daughter bas never been taught or led to 
love. 

The daughter whose mother has been im- 
prudent in the premises, and has not been 
careful to foster the young respect and af- 
fection, does not offer to the world this love- 
ly picture of gentle self-forgetfulness. She 
does not think at all of the moral support 
that youth can afford to age; she looks up 
with no tender adoration; she is engaged 
in the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest; she regards herself as 
the fittest; she thinks her father has had 
his day, and it is time she had hers; she 
never considers the brief time there is left 
on earth to him, makes no sacrifice to ren- 
der that brief time happier than it might 
be but for her endeavor, treats him like an 
inferior, looks upon him mainly as a provid- 
er, and a.curmudgeon if not a lavish pro- 
vider; perhaps she calls him the old man; 
he is a person standing in her light rather 
than otherwise, and she would feel no es- 
pecial sorrow in her heart should he get 
out of it. And he knows it. 

Perhaps all this is measurably the fault 
of the mother, who had it in her power car- 





ly to inculeate a totally different habit of 
thought and life in her child, but who has 
yielded to the temptation of complaining 
and of making her daughter her confidante 
in the troubles and vexations, little or 
great, that she has had to meet; has been 
unable to forego sympathy, although loyal- 
ty to her husband commanded silence; and 
has taught, albeit ever so unconsciously, his 
daughter, if not to take sides against him, 
yet to disapprove of him. In such house- 
holds the father is always at a disadvan- 
tage, for the mother is always there, Just 
as possibly, however, it is the fault of the 
father himself when he is not regarded with 
all the fervor that he would like. The girl 
who sees her father fail at every point of 
duty must be very stupid not to generalize 
upon that and reach her own conclusions; 
and the father whose daughter is intelli- 
gent as the average daughter must deserve 
worship if he would have it. But yet, in 
spite of this truism, few of us cease to love 
an object because that object is undeserv- 
ing; on the contrary, we usually cling to it 
with the greater warmth; and thus the 
daughter who feels no warmth or tender- 
ness toward her father, faults or no faults, 
and sometimes even because of faults, has a 
heart hard as the nether millstone, so hard 
that it can strike only fitful sparks of the 
fire of love for any one. 

Still, in how many families do we see the 
father treated as a mere accessory, as some- 
body above the degree of a servant, but by 
no means on equal terms with the superior 
members of the family. No effort is made 
to cause home to be pleasant to him; he is 
not at all the principal thing, as he should 
be, on which the domestic happiness turns 
after the girls are grown up. They are 
sach for herself; and although he sends up 
the dinner and sits at the table, it is rather 
as an upper sort of hired man than as the 
chief of the clan. And in the countless 
families where there is no hired man or 
anything of the sort, but where there is a 
daughter or where there are several daugh- 
ters, how often is it that we see one of these 
daughters get up and make the fire, bring 
in the kindlings, fetch the water, and fill 
the teakettle? No, they reason, that is a 
man’s work; and the father, tired though 
he be with his daily tasks, has that to do in 
addition; he cannot lie in bed for the last 
comfortable doze, but is up and pottering 
about the cold stove, while his girls are 
pulling the blankets about their ears; 
when he comes home he gets out his own 
slippers; if he wants a lamp he lights it; 
he waits upon himself, and upon everybody 
else too, on occasion ; and until he can do 
no more he is allowed to feel that it is his 
place to make others comfortable, but no- 
body’s place to look out for him especially 
—if he is not so entirely used to it all as 
never to give it a thought anyway—and if 
he wants pleasure, to look for it anywhere 
but in his own home. It would seem a self- 
evident proposition that the young man 
who is looking for a wife should give a wide 
berth to the housebold where such daugh- 
ters overlook their father, unless he is will- 
ing to have his own daughters reared to 
feel the same indifference toward him when 
his turn comes. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BRUTALITY OF “PUNCH AND JUDY.” 


A S the season of picnics and children’s excur- 
sions draws near, it may be well to raise a 
feeble protest against a performance which has 
only crossed the Atlantic within some twenty 
years, and which has in some inexplicable way 
crept into decent society. I mean Punch and 
Judy. tis an exhibition only fitted to be shown, 
as it seems to me, before the children of prize- 
fighters or cock-fighters. It is something that 
could only have originated, in its present form, 
among a race of very coarse fibre, which the Eng- 
lish stock unquestionably is ; and now that a more 
refined race is being developed from this parent 
stem, it is a sname to transplant its very coars- 
est amusements. No sane parent would paper a 
child’s bedroom with representations of murders 
and executions from the Police Gazette, and yet 
the exhibition of Punch and Judy offers this and 
nothing more, and does it in the more pernicious 
form of action instead of picture. From begin- 
ning to end the performance has not one redeem- 
ing trait. All the fun lies in the fact that Punch 
successively knocks on the head or otherwise 
slaughters his baby, his wife, the doctor, the po- 
liceman, the servant, and such others as the vary- 
ing ingenuity of the operator may introduce ; that 
he counts the corpses over, hustles them about, 
and stuffs them into coffins with every form of ir- 
reverence ; that for these offences he is haunted by 
ghosts, executed by hangmen, and dragged down 
by demons. It is not strange that there should 
be city precincts so degraded that this sort 
of thing should just meet the public taste. In 
the old-time Seven Dials of London or Five Points 
of New York it might seem at home, and perhaps 
be regarded as a moral exhibition. The strange 
thing is that it should be selected by refined and 
high-minded parents for the delectation of inno- 
cent children amid the roses and perfumes of 
summer gardens. 





How far it directly harms these children it is 
impossible to say. We all know that such young 
people can see a great deal of evil pass before 
their eyes without being really reached by it. The 
story of the little boy who throttled his baby bro- 
ther by trying to apply the noose like Punch’s 
hangman may or may not be correct. It has ney- 
er been proved that the children of butchers were 
more brutal than those of other people; but no 
thoughtful person would wish to bring up his fam- 
ily at the next door to an abattoir, And I think 
that Punch should be avoided on the same prin- 
ciple. It seems impossible that such a show 
should not insensibly vulgarize a child’s pure 
mind. The last time I took a child to see it 
—its detestable features having grown dim in my 
mind—I found by comparison that all the parents 
present felt very much as I did, and only consoled 
themselves with the thought that the little things 
“did not understand.” But they did understand. 
A child under five narrated the whole thing with 
animation after reaching home, the only things 
she did not comprehend, from never having seen 
or heard of them before, being the ghost, the 
hangman, and the demon. Should she go again 
—which she will not if I can help it—she will 
soon be coarsely introduced to those also, and 
begin to dream about them, perhaps, in the slum- 
bers that follow. 

I do not wish to put all the blame of Punch 
and Judy on our English ancestors, for it is much 
older than they. The very figure of this hero 
was familiar on the Roman stage, and an ancient 
statuette has been found which represents him 
essentially as now. The play is not much coarser 
than some of the old mystery plays of the Mid- 
die Ages, and the very name is by some supposed 
to have come from Pontins cum Judeis, Pontius 
Pilate with the Jews. The drama itself is Ital- 
ian, and belongs to the seventeenth century, 
where it had a highly spiritual conclusion and 
a moral bearing. The English version strikes 
off all these redeeming traits, and the American 
is worse than the English. For instance, the 
English performance has usually a little dog Toby 
added, the only live member of the dramatis per- 
sone,and the only decent one, his worst offence 
being to leap up and snap at everybody’s nose. 
The noses being only those of puppets, this can 
hardly be counted asa moral offence, and the 
shouts of laughter it excites are at least inno- 
cent. But among our ordinary performances of 
Punch and Judy there is nobody so live and so 
harmless as a real puppy; and it is one dreary 
series of quarrels and fights and proceedings 
that would be very blood-thirsty except that there 
is no blood. It is a wonder that some more ar- 
tistic Punch does not provide this too, 

As our children go through the world they 
must necessarily make acquaintance with bru- 
tality and sin and wrong, but this should never 
be done in the way of joke, any more than we 
should wish them to laugh at the spectacle of a 
drunken man. Up toa certain point, ignorance 
is the best shield, and beyond that point there 
should be serious disapproval, not uproarious 
laughter. The Spartans used to make their He- 
lots (slaves) intoxicated, not for the amusement 
of their children, but for their abhorrence, that 
the latter should become disgusted with excess, 
and so avoid it. It was a questionable process, but 
a serious one. It may have coarsened the young 
observers, but it did not pervert them, Our ten- 
dency is rather to take evil too lightly when 
shown to the young; and this, whether it be li- 
centiousness, as on the French stage, or brutality, 
as in Punch and Judy, involves a deeper dan- 
ger—that such things may not only grow famil- 
iar as a spectacle, but as a joke. T. Wale. 





ABOUT MONEY. 


By THe Autor or “Joun HaLirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
IL 


HAT pitiful stories do we hear of single 
women, young or old, who have lost their 
all “through too much faith in man”—some rel- 
ative or friend, perhaps a knave, or more com- 
monly only a fool, to whom fhey have lent money, 
or some trustee from whom they have innocently 
received a yearly income, never making the slight- 
est inquiry as to where it came from, or whether 
the investments were safe, until some sudden col- 
lapse shows it to have vanished entirely! Such 
cases are as endless as the misery they cause. 
Yet, hearing of them, one almost ceases to pity 
the victims in condemning their egregious folly. 

Every girl who is not entirely dependent on 
her male relations—a position which, considering 
all the ups and downs of life, the sooner she gets 
out of the better—ought, by the time she is old 
enough to possess any money, to know exactly how 
much she has, where it is invested, and what it 
ought yearly to bring in. By this time also she 
should have acquired some knowledge of busi- 
ness—bank business, referring to checks, divi- 
dends, and so on, and as much of ordinary busi- 
nessasshecan. To her, information of a practical 
kind never comes amiss, especially the three golden 
rules, which have very rare exceptions ; No invest- 
ment of over five per cent. is really safe; Trust 
no one with your money without security, which 
ought to be as strict between the nearest and dear- 
est friends as between strangers ; and lastly, Keep 
all your affairs from day to day in as accarate order 
as if you had to die to-morrow. The mention of 
dying suggests another necessity: as soon as you 
are twenty-one years of age, make your will, You 
will not die a day the sooner; you can alter it 
whenever you like; while the ease of mind it will 
be to you, and the trouble it may save to those 
that come after you, are beyond telling. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon every 
girl who has or expects that not undesirable thing, 
“a little income of her own,” what a fortunate 
responsibility this is, and how useful she may 
make it to others. Happier than the lot of many 





married women is that of the “unappropriated 
blessing,” as I have heard an old maid called, who 
has her money, less or more, in her own hands, 
and can use it as she chooses, generously as wise- 
ly, without asking anybody’s leave, and being ac- 
countable for it to no one, But then she must 
have learnt from her youth upward how to use 
it, she must not spare any amount of trouble in 
the using of it, and she must console herself for 
many a lonely regret—we are but human, all of 
us !—with the thought that she has been trusted 
to be a steward of the Great Master. Such an 
old maid often does as much good in her genera- 
tion as twenty married women. 

And if she does ma: v, what then? The old 
notion was that man beiag the superior, when a 
woman married she became absorbed in her hus- 
band, and everything she possessed was his, un- 
less guarded from him by a cumbrous machinery 
of settlements, which, presupposing him to be a 
bad man, were rather irksome if he happened to 
be a good one. Gradually society discovered that 
men and women, though different, are equal, and 
that therefore it was desirable to recognize their 
separate identity, and to make marriage, finan- 
cially, a partnership with limited liability. By 
recent laws a married woman is, as regards her 
property and a good many of her rights, just as 
free as if she were single. And no honest, hon- 
orable man, no wise and tender husband, would 
wish it otherwise. It makes no difference at all 
to those who really love and trust each other, 
while to those who do not it is a certain protec- 
tion on both sides. No real union can be affected 
by it, while in those marriages where the senti- 
mental notion of “ one flesh” is a mere sham, to 
keep up the pretence of union is worse than folly. 
When the ship is going down, we trouble ourselves 
little enough about the style of the cabin furniture. 

Therefore, nowadays, when a man marries a 
woman with money—and why should he not, 
since love is more precious than gold ?—he has 
only to leave it, as the law leaves it, entirely in 
her own hands, thereby saving his pride, and re- 
moving all questions as to his motive in choos- 
ing her. That saddest lot of a woman of prop- 
erty, to be sought by fortune-hunters, while honest, 
proud men stand aloof, is thus safely avoided. 

But a step below heiresses are many women 
who either have or earn a moderate income, which 
is an exceeding help to their husbands, if the wives 
are left free to manage and expend it, and really 
know how to do so. That they so seldom do 
know is the great curse of social life. A single 
woman, however incapable, careless, extravagant, 
ean only harm herself; a married woman can be 
the ruin of a whole family. Far more so even 
than a man, against whom a sensible woman can 
sometimes stand as a barricade, counteracting his 
folly—nay, often his errors. But a man has no 
barricade against his wife. 

I can imagine nothing more pitiable than the 
waking up of an honest, true-hearted young fel- 
low, who finds his angel a commonplace, silly, 
helpless woman, whom he can neither trust nor 
coutrol, yet is obliged to make the nominal mis- 
tress of his household, secretly taking all its bur- 
dens on himself in addition to his own. Not that 
she is a bad woman at all; simply an ignorant 
and thoughtless one, of the tribe of “ careless 
virgins,” who, as wives, are the ruin of men, And 
one of the worst of women, not actually criminal, 
is she who has no sense of the value and use of 
money, which, when she gets it, “ burns a hole in 
her pocket,” who never keeps accounts, having 
“no head for figures,” or finding it ‘too much 
trouble.” Consequently, even with the best in- 
tentions, she wastes as much as she spends, but 
consoles herself on the easy principle that “ it 
doesn’t matter; Mr. So-and-So pays for every- 
thing.” As he does, God help him! and chiefly 
for that one false step which made him tie him- 
self for life to a charming, agreeable—perhaps 
even lovable—fool! 

But if she is not a fool, and he really can trust 
her, he had better do it, not only with her own 
money, but his. I do not mean that he should 
become the proverbially good husband whose 
wife every Monday morning puts a sovereign in his 
pocket, “ with strict injunctions never to change 
it,” but that he should trust her with his affairs, 
and above all tell her exactly what income he has, 
and how he thinks it should be spent. If she is 
a sensible woman, the chances are she will spend 
it far more wisely and economically than he will. 
Very few men have the time or the patience to 
make a shilling go as far as it can; women have, 
especially a woman whose one thought is to save 
her husband from having burdens greater than 
he can bear; to help him by that quiet careful- 
ness in money matters which alone gives an easy 
mind and a real enjoyment of life; to take care of 
the pennies, that he may have the pounds free 
for all his lawful needs, and lawful pleasures too. 

Surely there can be no sharper pang to a lov- 
ing wife than to see her husband staggering un- 
der the weight of family life; worked almost to 
death in order to dodge “the wolf at the door” ; 
joyless in the present, terrified at the future ; and 
yet all this might have been averted if the wife had 
only known the value and use of money, and been 
able to keep what her husband earned; to “cut 
her coat according to her cloth,” for any income 
is “limited” unless you can teach yourself to live 
within it; to “ waste not,” and therefore to “ want 
not.” 

But this is not always the woman’s fault. Many 
men insist blindly on a style of living which their 
means will not allow, and many a wife has been 
cruelly blamed for living at a rate of expenditure 
unwarranted by her husband’s means, and which 
his pecuniary condition made absolutely dishonest, 
had she known it. But she did not know it, he 
being too careless or too cowardly to tell her, and 
she had not the sense to inquire or to find out. 
Every mistress of a household—especially every 
mother—ought to find out what the family income 
is, and where it comes from, and thereby prevent 
all needless extravagance. Half the miserable 
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or disgraceful bankruptcies that happen never 
would happen if the wives had the sense and cour- 
age to stand firm, and insist on knowing enough 
about the family income to expend it proportion- 
ately; to restrain, as every wife should, a too 
lavish husband ; or, failing that, to stop herself 
out of all Juxuries which she cannot righteously 
afford. Above all, to bring up her children in a 
tender carefulness that refuses to mulct “the 
governor” out of one unnecessary halfpenny, or 
to waste the money he works so hard for in their 
own thoughtless amusements. 

If the past generation was too severe upon its 
offspring, and often killed off the weakest of 
them by a mistaken system of “ hardening,” the 
present one errs in an opposite direction. Pa- 
terfamilias, whose father put him in an office at 
sixteen, and kept him there with only a fortnight’s 
holiday per annum, now sends his boys to school 
till seventeen, and then to college; gives them 
yachting, — walking tours, and Conti- 
nental travels; denies nothing to either them or 
their sisters, but works for them till he drops ; 
and then—where are they ? 

It is to prevent this—to counteract the creed 
of subservience and blind obedience, to make the 
woman man’s help and not his hinderance—that 
I would: have our girls taught to claim their 
real “rights,” and exercise their best “female 
franchise’—freedom to stand on their own feet, 
and, be they single or married, to take their 
affairs into their own hands, especially their 
financial affairs. A person who is careless 
about money is careless about everything and 
untrustworthy in everything. It is your de- 
spised prudent folk to whom the rashly gener- 


ous, indifferent, and thoughtless come in the 
end for all that makes life worth having: “ Give 


us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out.” But 
why were they allowed to go out ? 

Yet there is such a thing as ignoble economy as 
wellas nobleextravagance. She who stints her ser- 
vants in food and wages, who goes shabbily clad 
when her station and her means require her to 
please the world and her own family by being 
dressed at all points like a lady, who perplexes 
herself and her friends by always trying to save 
when she can well afford to spend, is deserving 
of the severest blame. Money is meant not for 
hoarding, but for using. The aim of life should 
be to use it in the right way; to spend as much 
as we can lawfully spend both upon ourselves 
and others. And sometimes it is better to do 
this in our lifetime, when we can see that it is 
well spent, than to leave it to the chance spending 
of those that come after us. Above all, let us 
guard against the two crying errors of the femi- 
nine nature—a prudence which degenerates into 
mere “ worrying,” and an economy which becomes 
culpable narrowness, 

To teach the girls of the generation—alas! the 
grown women are beyond teaching—I have writ- 
ten these pages, trying to put the question of 
money in its true light; that it is not the root of 
all evil (unless planted by evil hands), but, wisely 
dealt with, the source of all good—at least, the 
helper in all good—bringing, when rightly used, 
an easy mind, a quiet conscience, the power of 
benefiting others, and of saving one’s self from 
being a burden to others. 

To be able to earn money, or, failing that, to 
know how to keep it and to use it wisely and 
well, is one of the greatest blessings that can 
happen to any woman, as well as to the man, be 
he father, brother, or husband, with whom her 
lot may be cast. Single or married, she will al- 
ways have the power in her hands—that divinest 
power a woman can possess—to make those about 
her happy. Her husband, if she has one, will be 
“ praised in the gates,” for he is saved half the 
troubles and ee of other men. He 
never wants money, or has to work himself to 
death to earn it, for whatever he earns she 
keeps and ashe the best of. Be their income 
large or small, she has the strength and the self- 
denial to limit their expenses accordingly. She has 
the courage to say to every member of her fami- 
ly, and to the world outside as well, “ We can- 
not afford it,” and to act up to her principle. 
Therefore that horrible incubus of “ keeping up 
appearances” is forever removed both from her 
and from her household, which is exactly what it 
seems, 

And for the woman who has no husband—no 
one either to help her or control her—the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of her lot often balance 
each other. She can do what she likes with her 
own: if she has no sympathizer, at least she has no 
hinderer, either in her pleasures or her duties— 
most of all, in her charities. Her money, which 
otherwise might have been only a pang, can thus 
be made into a blessing. And if she must go 
down to the grave alone, what woman is ever 
quite alone who has the will and the power to do 
good wherever she goes, whose strength is in 
herself, and whose aim it is to die as she has 
lived—a help to all and a trouble to no one? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 


Vy HITE wool dresses are the favorite of the 

season for the sea-side, and are seen in 
most varied qualities, from the simplest flannels 
up to expensive English cloths, Isle of Wight 
serge, bison cloth, canvas of many kinds, and 
the pretty armure and crape veilings that are 
newer than the smooth nuns’ veiling. At the fur- 
nishing houses are inexpensive dresses of cream 
twilled flannel made with a postilion basque and 
tucked pleated skirt with apron drapery. The 
home dress-maker is advised to make these kilt 
or box-pleated skirts suspended from a yoke with- 
out any foundation skirt. If it is wished to give 
more body to the skirt, put a cluster of tucks 
above the hem of the kilt, or else have nine rows 
of white mohair braid half an inch wide (or silk 





braid if preferred), and put these nine rows in 
three separate clusters. If a pleated skirt is too 
heavy, put the flannel quite plain on a founda- 
tion skirt of white alpaca; this plain wool skirt 
is separate from the foundation, and may rest 
upon a foot pleating of the flannel set on the 
alpaca; but this pleating is merely meant to sup- 
port the outside, and must not be visible. Sile- 
sia may also be used for such foundation skirts, 
but lacks the firmness of alpaca. For the waist 
lining use thin satteen or silesia of very light 
quality. Tailors make up such dresses without 
whalebones, but the amateur dress-maker can sel- 
dom afford to dispense with these aids to straight- 
ening out seams, darts, etc., at least until the 
waist has been worn awhile and adjusted itself 
to the figure. The familiar apron drapery for 
kilt skirts is attached permanently to the lower 
skirt, making a short wrinkled front, and hang- 
ing straight to the foot behind, or else in two 
sharp points. A good plan is to have the pos- 
tilion basque made with a notched rolling collar 
like that of a man’s morning coat, and to bind 
this collar and the entire basque, even the front 
outside the button-holes, with braid like that on 
the skirt. The open throat of this basque re- 
quires a linen chémisette, but as this may not 
always be either appropriate or comfortable, a 
flannel collar and plastron like that of the dress 
should be made to wear with it. 

More elaborate white serge and canvas dress- 
es made by tailors have a silk foundation skirt 
and waist lining, and are trimmed with a vest 
and a wide revers on the over-skirt of olive, cop- 
per, or old-gold velvet, which may be quite plain, 
or may be corded in vermicelli pattern with gilt 
or silver cord, 

Striped flannels are also used as parts of white 
or of blue flannel suits for sea-shore or mountain 
wear. The skirt may be of inch-wide blue and 
red stripes, with long drapery of plain blue flan- 
nel turned up in a wide revers on one side, or all 
around, and faced with the stripes. The basque 
or Norfolk jacket is of the plain blue, trimmed 
with bias bands of the stripes, or else merely 
with a vest of crosswise stripes. 


SEA-SIDE WRAPS, 

Mantles with sling sleeves and a hood are made 
of scarlet, white, or navy blue homespun, or of 
bouclé cloth for sea-side wraps. They are very 
short, are trimmed with gilt or silver cord that 
will not tarnish, and are exceedingly pictu- 
resque. The covert coats lately described of drab 
livery cloth, and similar jackets of scarlet cloth 
called “pink coats,” are useful and appropriate 
with almost any dress worn at the sea-side or in 
the mountains. Long white cloth ulsters are 
shown for Newport and such gay resorts, but the 
ulsters most in favor are of checked or plaid 
English cloths, made close-fitting, very long, and 
with an elbow cape. 


SEA-SIDE HATS. 


Sailor hats of a new English straw that will 
endure dampness are liked for the sea-shore and 
for yachting. Stiff wings and very wide scarf 
ribbons of thick gros grain Studded with straw 
beads are the trimmings. There are also larger 
high-crowned hats of rough colored straws, 
trimmed with velvet for more dressy use, for 
chureh, driving, ete., and bunches of ostrich tips 
are now added to these; but as the sea air takes 
the curl out of the feathers, milliners arrange the 
trimming so that they can be dispensed with, at 
least while being recurled. Caps with visors and 
drooping crowns, made of blue or of white cloth 
to match yachting suits, are found so becoming 
to many ladies that they will be worn on land as 
well as at sea, These are now decorated with a 
large bow of wide gros grain that has pointed 
ends on which anchors are wrought. Very large 
pokes formed of satin straw or of Leghorn flats 
are surmounted by feathers, the crown being 
completely covered by plumes, and a folded band 
of ribbon, with some quaint bows, being added 
under the brim. Sometimes very small flowers 
are thickly set along the edge of the entire brim. 
For these are dwarfed daisies, hedge roses, 
bachelor’s-buttons, or forget-me-nots. Yellow is 
again a favorite color for the plumes and rib- 
bons that trim summer pokes, Crinkled French 
crapes in large loops in front and as facings for 
the brim are used on satin straw round hats that 
partake somewhat of the Gainsborough shape; 
dark velvet facings are, however, most becoming. 


VEILS. 


Veils for protecting the face are of red or 
blue tissue, with small dots like those of point 
d’esprit net. These are put on in scarf shape; 
that is, passed over the face and front of the hat, 
crossed behind the head, and tied on the left 
side. Face veils of illusion or of dotted net are 
worn much longer than they have been of late, 
and extend to the tip of the chin. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Summer shawls for morning wear are of light 
wool and silk mixtures in cross stripes, with 
threads of gilt or of silver interwoven. + Black 
with gilt stripes and dark red with gold are 
handsome for elderly ladies ; white with silver or 
gilt is preferred for younger women, and there 
are many dark and light shades of blue and red. 
The white chuddah shawls are still the most lux- 
urious of extra wraps for summer, and are pre- 
ferred to those in the gray or blue shades. 


CRAPE SCARFS. 


Long scarfs of China crape, or the French imi- 
tation thereof, are being used for piazza wraps, 
for short walks, and for the carriage. They are 
lightly embroidered nearly all over in small fig- 
ures, and have wide netted fringe at the ends. 
They come in cream white, poppy red, cherry, 
copper, bright yellow, pale blue, rose, and dark 
India red and blue shades. They cost from $2 75 
upward. 





SUMMER SILKS. 


The old-time summer silks are being used 
again in stripes, checks, bars, and blocks, and 
these may be either the smooth lustrous surfaces, 
the twilled surahs, or the basket-woven Lou- 
isines. The entire dress may be of one material, 
but this is often improved by adding touches of 
a contrasting color in the vest, the revers, collar, 
and cuffs, while the skirt is prettily adorned by a 
sash, and, instead of flounces, one or two rows of 
seallops of a contrasting color are added at the 
foot. In such dresses the effect of a full skirt is 
given, flounces are avoided, and above the full 
skirt there is a very bouffant drapery. A pretty 
model of such a dress is of Louisine, gray-blue 
with cross-bars of red about a fourth of an inch 
apart, and all the accessories of sash, scallops, 
revers, etc., are of plain red surah the shade of 
that in the Louisine. Although this dress ap- 
pears to have a full round skirt, it is nevertheless 
made on a gored foundation skirt of red silk, fin- 
ished by silk foot-pleatings. This skirt is, how- 
ever, concealed by another of the Louisine, con- 
sisting of four straight breadths, each about twen- 
ty-two inches wide, gathered to the belt to throw 
a great deal of fulness in the back, and cut out 
in scallops on the lower edge. These scallops 
when finished are four inches deep and very 
nearly two inches wide. In the spaces between 








the scallops appears another row of scallops of | 
similar shape, made of the red surah, and these | 


are supported by the knife-pleatings on the foun- 
dation skirt. A deep apron over-skirt covers the 
front and sides, being caught up by the sash ends 
far back on the left side, and the back shows 
only the full gathered skirt just described. 


drapery extends up the right side high on the 


The | 


hips, completing the apron, and drops down in a | 


point behind. The short basque has revers of 
the red surah up each side of a white crape plas- 
tron that is placed across the front, plain at the 


throat, and laid in three diagonal folds on the | 


chest. Such dresses are similarly carried out in 
white China silk with dull red velvet, in black 
surah with olive green surah, and in black and 
white striped silk with moiré, either white or 
black. Smooth silk in stripes of two shades of 


gray-blue or of dull red makes very effective | 


dresses with cream white surah, or else with su- 
rah of the shade of one of the stripes. 
TENNIS DRESSES. 

White flannels and serge of light quality are 
used for tennis dresses. English tailors make a 
sailor blouse, kilt skirt, and sash drapery for such 
dresses, using a wide sash ribbon on which are 
brocaded racquets and balls, and the collar and 
cuffs are also cut from this ribbon. Another de- 
sign has an over-skirt with a pink or blue and 
white striped revers turned up on the apron to 
serve as a ball pocket. The white wool jersey 
waists in plain basque shape, or else with box 
pleats and a belt like those of Norfolk jackets, 
are sometimes liked as part of tennis suits. 
Young ladies who do not prepare a special dress 
for this game wear a red, blue, or white Norfolk 
jacket made of jersey wool, with any pretty skirts 
of lawn, gingham, or muslin; the edges of the 
jacket are simply stitched, and there is a fanciful 
old silver clasp or buckle for the belt. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; REDPERN ; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bourtit- 
LIER BROTHERS ; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND’S first reception at the White 
House brought one of the largest crowds of the 
year to that spacious and historical mansion. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND did the honors with excep- 
tional grace, and won the admiration of men and 
women in all ranks of society. The reception 
was delightful, the hostess was charming, and 
the President—who until his marriage had been 
a taciturn man—was never seen to better advan- 
tage. 

—A writer describes the appearance of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, since the recent eventful nights in 
the House of Commons, in these words: ‘“ His 
mouth is drawn down and in until the lips seem 
a thin, irregular, uncertain line; the face is 
broad, noble, all but majestic in its firm lines of 
vigorous old age; the scanty fringe of scattered 
gray around chin and cheeks meets the sparse 
silver locks upon his bald, great head. It isa 
great head physically, massive, square, broad, 
angled sharply at the cheek-bones and ears—a 
head which would be chosen by a painter for a 
statesman’s model, but not for that of an actor 
or artisan or merchant.” 

—The date for laying the corner-stone of the 
Lee monument at Richmond has been fixed for 
October 23. The event will be extremely inter- 
esting. The designs for a monument which 
have taken prizes are those of Necnuavus and 
EZEKIEL; the latter is an American sculptor in 
Italy. 

General SHERMAN will come to New York 
after making a visit at San Francisco in August. 

—Colonel Drake De Kay, who died recently 
at Bloomingdale, was a descendant of Joseru 
RopMaAN Drake, the author of that brilliantly 
fanciful poem, “ The Culprit Fay.”? His brother, 
Cuak.es De Kay, is well known as a poet, and 
his brother-in-law, RicHarp Watson GILDER, 
is also a poet. 

—It was King Lupwie of Bavaria, whose sad 
death by suicide has been discussed so freely in 
the newspapers for nearly two weeks, who sug- 
gested that King WiLiiaM of Prussia should be 
made Emperor. King Lupwie will be recalled 
as the stanch friend of the Emperor and of 
the great WAGNER. 

—Commencement Day at Harvard will arrive 
next week. It is said that the class of 1886 will 
be the largest and in some respects the most 
brilliant that Harvard has yet seen. 

—Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, preached on the 
beach of Seabright this week. “This was a some- 
what novel experiment. 

—A memorial church has been constructed at 
Elberon and dedicated to the late Moses Tay- 


| fluently upon all kinds of subjects. 





| versary of his consecration to the 











| oce 


Lor. It is a small Gothic edifice, and was paid 
for by Mrs. TayLor, widow of the well-known 
banker. The new church is near the ocean, and 
is almost directly in the rear of the Casino. 

—There is nothing singular in the fact that 
Miss MaRY ANDERSON desires to make herself 
known as a singer, since her voice is an unusu- 
ally strong and sweet one. She has been study- 
ing vocalism constantly for a year or two. 

—Mr. GeorGe 8. BOUTWELL lias been serious- 
ly ill for a long time, but is now convalescent. 
He has nearly reached threescore years, and 
hopes still for a life of usefulness. 

—President CLEVELAND has accepted the office 
of honorary president for the American exhibi- 
tion to be held in London next year, beginning 
May 2, and ending November 1. This will not 
be an international exhibition, but a purely na- 
tional one. It will be, in fact, a display of the 
arts, inventions, manufactures, products, and re- 
sources of the United States. Mr. E. B. Wasn- 
BURNE, formerly our Minister to France, is pre- 
sident of the Exhibition; Mr. A. T. GosHorn is 
president of the General Council; Mr. JoHn 
Gu.Mor Sprep is secretary; Mr. Georer M. 
PULLMAN and Mr. ALBERT BigexsTab? are in the 
list of vice-presidents, 

—The late ‘‘ Barry Gray” 
CorFrin—was a voluminous 


—Ropert Barry 
author, and wrote 
He was es- 
sayist, poet, historian, editor, chef de cuisine, just 
as fancy or circumstance took him. He suc- 
eeeded THOMAS BAILEY ALDKICH in the manage- 
ment of a local weekly journal. For more than 
twenty years during the last part of his life he 
was employed in the Custom-house. He was 
buried from his home at Fordham. 

—Sir Joun MACDONALD is the representative 
in Canada of the Masonic Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land. The Prince of Wales is the Grand Master 
of this Lodge. 

—Mr. Heinricn Stem, a young German en- 
gineer, is anxious to make a high and dry bridge 
connection between Europe and America. He 
proposes to hang a cable from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other, and to suspend from this 
travelling cars. 

—A well-known French society has conferred 
upon Madame BoucicauLt, who is both a sue- 
cessful merchant and a philanthropist, the “ civ- 
ic crown.”? This is an honor not often obtained, 
especially by a woman. 

—ARCHIBALD Forbes, the English war corre- 
spondeut, is tired of the work which made him 
fumous. He is stiff with rheumatism, and has 
been for several years in poor health. But he is 
now nursing himself carefully, and he expects 
soon to regain his lost strength. He is a tall, 
angular, thin man, with a high sloping forehead, 
straight nose, and dark gray eyes. He wears a 
mustache and imperial, and his speech is decid- 
edly suggestive of a Scotch accent. His en- 
gagement to Miss Mgeias,a daughter of General 
MEIQ@s, was arranged several years ago. 

—Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT have 
taken a handsome house in Loudon for the sea- 
son, and Mrs. VANDERBILT has, of course, been 
presented at court. 

—Rents for cottages this summer at Newport 
are about as they were a year There was 
some draggi at the beginning of the season, 
but that is almost over. The place will be 
crowded next month. 

—It is hardly likely at present that the Calu- 
met Club will occupy their new house in Fifth 
Avenue before the beginning of the autumn. 

—The late Davip VAN NostRAND, well known 
as a publisher of scientific books, was a quiet, 
industrious man, and spent his life chiefly at 
home or in his office. He was a descendant of 
old New-Yorkers, and was a member of the St. 
Nicholas and Century clubs. He was also one 
of the tirst members of the Union League Ciub. 

—The Holland Society of this city now com- 
prises about two hundred and fifty members. 
The new president is Judge Hooper C. Van 
Vorst. A member of this socicty must be de- 
scended in direct male line from a settler who 
came here, speaking Dutch as his native tongue, 
prior to 1675. 

—Archbishop GrBBons will receive the car- 
dinal’s hat next week, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
priesthood. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe is still in 
fair health, and is in the seventy-sixth year of 
her age. 

—Miss MurFREE’s matrimonial engagement 
to Dr. Hancuertt, of New York, is authoritative- 
ly denied, us are several other similar reports 
concerning the gified author, whom public ru- 
mor seems to persist in marrying off whether 
she will or no. 

—The wife of Jutes Ferry studied art under 
HENNER, and exhibited a very striking picture 
in the Salon of 1881. She is also an enthusiast 
in music, and has enjoyed the teaching of Van- 
CORBEIL. She is seen every Sunday at the Co- 
lonne concerts. 

—One of the wedding gifts selected for the 
Princess Ame.ia of Orleans is a set of diamonds 
valued at one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

—The most important, perhaps, of Victor 
Hugo's posthumous works is a poem of six 
thousand verses, entitled ‘* The End of Satan.’ 

—One of the well-known artists of Boston has 
induced that remarkable old man FREDERICK 
Dove ass to sit for his portrait. 

—It has been decided finally that the dedica- 
tion of the BARTHOLDI statue shall be celebrated 
on the anniversary of the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris, September 3. 

—Tie new Canadian Cardinal, heretofore 
known as Archbishop TascHEeRKEat, will be in- 
vested with the berretta in June at Quebec. The 
ion will be made one of brilliant festivities. 

—The number of Americans who have been 
presented at the English court this season is 
unusually large. A party of about fifteen, most 
of them well-known New- Yorkers, were present- 
ed recenty. This party included Mr.and Mrs. 
Peter Bartow, Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, Mrs. 
MansHaut. O. Roperts, Miss Matrruews, and 
Miss VAN VECHTEN. 

—Miss GENEVIEVE WARD, who remained in 
New York just long enough to see her friends, 
and who is now in England, speaks enthusias- 
tically of the culture and intelligence of peopic 
in the large Australian cities. She has found 
them quite as thoroughly civilized as the people 
of other great cities, und she is particularly well 
pleased with Australian audiences, which are 
tactful, critical, and refined. The museums, li- 
braries, theatres, and other public institutions 
in Melbourne and other places are, she says, 
worthy of London or Paris. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES." 
By JAMES PAYN, 


AvurHor or “ A BraGar on Horsrpack,” “A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep in THE Bons,” 
“Tue Tak or THE Town,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


AT THE DUCHESS’S. 


EFORE the week was over Lizzie had insured 

her life, and the policy was lodged in Mr. 

Rose’s hands, without any one belonging to her 
suspecting anything of the matter. 

She knew that Aunt Jane’s secrecy as to her 
having mortgaged herself would be inviolable, 
because she never talked about anything she did 
not understand; and it immensely increased the 
pleasure of having freed her lover from his em- 
barrassments at her own cost that he was un- 
aware of the circumstance. She would have to 
work, it was true, and to work harder than she 
would otherwise have done; but work for one 
we love, even if we do not delight in the work 
itself—as she did—is sweetest toil. She had 
the utmost confidence in her own powers, and, 





established reputation, to whom all the poisoned 
darts (and even stink-pots) of envy and detrac- 
tion are attracted, as by some natural law of 
gravity. Worse than these, though even more 
contemptible, were the personal references in 
which certain journals did not hesitate to in- 
dulge. Some of them were even at the pains to 
confide—in different styles, and according to their 
own taste and fancy—her biography. In one of 
these the circumstance of her having been so 
long mistaken for one of the male sex was as- 
cribed to a way she had, in common with a great 
female novelist in France, of going about in men’s 
clothes. In another she was the daughter of an 
archbishop (who had secretly married beneath 
him), and had taken to light literature and pro- 
nounced opinions in revenge for his-declining to 
acknowledge her as his legitimate offspring. 
These flights of fancy were occasionally min- 


| placed Dianas—lion-huntresses of the first rank 





—rained in upon her by every post. Not only 
were all the proprietors of literary menageries 
in town eager to add her to their collection, but 
even those of the provinces. These latter, in- 
deed, to whom the tedium of their existence had 
probably begotten a certain desperation, were 
more audacious and importunate than the others. 
She was invited to half a dozen country-seats by 
as many female magnates, whose apology for 
addressing her must be found (they said) in the 
fact that, in the authoress of “ The Usher,” they 
recognized not only a genius—which, indeed, all 
the world acknowledged—but, in the highest and 
noblest sense, a friend. 

If their tributes of respect did not impress 
Miss Elizabeth Dart quite so deeply as in some 
cases they were obviously expected to do, they 
afforded her very considerable amusement. As 
her address was unknown, they were all address- 
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“There is as much friendship between us as is 
possible between persons of such different posi- 
tions in life. Iam sometimes asked to ‘at homes’ 
at Doldrum House. We are not absolutely con 
fidential, though she some 
sweetly in the Park when there is no one looking 

“You are going yourself, however, I suppose, 
to this dinner?” 

“I? Certainly not. There is a reception in the 
evening, however, to which I am invited. You 
must remember, my darling” Lizzie looked 
very much ruffled), “ that. her Grace is quite un- 
aware of our engagement.” 






times bows to me quite 





(for 








“Does she ask me, then, to come alone ?” 
“No; she has very kindly included Joanna in 
the invitation. I have anotlher card here, which 
I am to give her if you accept, therwise.” 
| “Then I consider this lady ex gly imper 


| tinent.” 


ed to her, to be forwarded by the editor of the | 


Millennium, who most bitterly complained of the 
postage. It was about the only thing in those 
days that Felix Argand had to complain of. Liz- 
zie’s love had renewed for him, not, indeed, his 
youth—for he was still comparatively a young 
man—but that light-hearted gayety which fails 
and fades on our road through middle life, as 


i for such a hostess 


“ My dear, she is a Duchess.” 
“T shall certainly not go, Felix.” 


“Then I think you will make a mistake, my 


love. In my opinion, you should never lese an 
opportunity of a new experience.” 

“ Copy !” exclaimed Lizzie, with indignation 
“Tam not a newspaper reporter. If I went on 
those grounds, I should indeed be a fitting guest 


” 
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“THE PHYSICIAN CAME; 


to judge by the verdict of the world, it was not 
misplaced. Mr. Rose had lost no time in mak- 
ing use of the privilege for which he had stipu- 
lated of making known the authorship of “ The 
Usher”; and in a few days her name was in the 
mouths ef all who take an interest in such mat- 
ters, and of that still larger community who pre- 
tend to take it. There was not a newspaper of 
any standing which had not some reference to 
her, with a more or less eulogistic reference to 
her marvellous gifts. Her essays were criticised 
unew and read—or attempted to be read—by the 
light of her novel, Characteristic touches were 
diseovered in both, which she herself would have 
been at a loss to recognize had her attention been 
drawn to them. But while by no means greedy 
of praise, she shrank with something more than 
dislike from all public prominence. Acting on 
Mr. Argand’s advice, which chimed in with her 
natural instincts in the matter, she read no crit- 
icisms on herself, whether favorable or other- 
wise. 

“The one,” he said, “ will only tickle your van- 
ity, and the other wound your amour propre.” 

For there were, of course, adverse criticisms ; 
her success had becn so complete and immediate 
that she was already in the position of a writer of 





* Begun in Harrcr’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XIX. 





gled with infinitesimal grains of truth. One jour- 
nal described her as a governess who had charm- 
ed the son of the house, who had, in consequence, 
been discarded by his father; her pen now main- 
tained her husband—unhappily, a mauvais sujet, 
who spent her magnificent earnings in every de- 
scription of dissipation. Another was inclined, 
by a sense of public duty, to give the statement 
(it had, however, received it upon the best au- 
thority) for what it was worth, that neither the 


j 


| 
| 


essays nor the novel, of which so much was talk- | 


ed, were her own composition, but had been writ- 
ten by her old school-master, an indigent anti- 
quary, who, in total ignorance of their literary 
value, had sold them to her for five-and-twenty 
shillings the lot. In consequence of this inter- 
esting information, old school-masters and others 
sprang up like mushrooms in various places in 
the country, claiming their rights, and appealing 
to a credulous public for a few shillings to keep 
life and soul together in genius wronged. 

All this rubbish, however, only tended to raise 
higher and higher the flame of her notoriety. 

The applications for autographs, for photo- 
graphs, for “a few words in your own hand- 
writing, expressing a sentiment,” or for “a quo- 
tation from your admirable works,” flowed in 
unceasingly ; invitations to dinners, to afternoon 


! teas, and even to breakfasts, from the most high- 


though the coming stupor of old age, beheld | 


from afar, had palsied us with its prospect. 


brought a letter to her of the kind which usually 
came in packets. 

It was an envelop containing a dinner card 
from the Dowager Duchess of Doldrum. 

“Tt is very kind of her,” said Lizzie, rather 
coldly ; “but I don’t see why it should not have 
been forwarded with the others.” 

The idea of his having made an exception in 


| favor of her Grace was very disagreeable to her. 


| 


She exceedingly resented the notion of patronage 
under any circumstances, and that this example 
of it should have had the tacit recommendation 
of her Felix was particularly distasteful. 

“ My dear, she is a Duchess,” remonstrated Fe- 
lix, wickedly. It was very seldom that he could 
get “a rise” out of Lizzie, whose sense of humor 
was, indeed, much stronger than his own, and he 
enjoyed his opportunity immensely. 

“ At all events, I have not the honor of her 
acquaintance,” was the frigid reply. 

“That is why she seeks it, I suppose. I did 
not bring her invitation ‘ with the others,’ as you 
call them, because she herself enjoined me to 
place it in your hands.” 

“Oh, she is a friend of your own, is she ?” ex- 
claimed Lizzie, with an air of relief. 


| in the first place, no obligation in the 
One day, with eyes that twinkled with fun, he 








HAD A LONG INTERVIEW WITH THE PATIENT, AND AFTERWARD WITH MR. ARGAND.” 


“My dear Lizzie, do be reasonable. There is, 
matter; or, 
if any, it lies on her Grace’s side. If her own 
admiration for genius is not very genuine, you 
will meet others at her house of another calibre. 
I don’t pretend that it will be a new world to you. 
A palace, a host of servants, and an interminable 
dinner do not, as is too commonly supposed, con- 
stitute a paradise; the company that is par ex- 
cellence termed brilliant is often, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly dull; but still it will be an experience 
to meet them. The only commoner besides Jo- 
anna and yourself will probably be Sir David 
Dredge, for I met him.in the street just now, and 
he told me he was going.” 

“Sir David Dredge—is that the doctor ?” 

“Yes; he has just been made a Baronet; a 
very quaint old fellow, one of the few men in his 
profession who take a real interest in literature. 
If you had heard him when he raved about ‘ The 
Usher,’ I am sure you would like to meet him,” 
added Felix, slyly. 

“T think I’ll go,” observed Lizzie, thoughtfully, 

Felix stared at her amazed. P F 

“Yes, there is much in what you have urged, 


| and I don’t mind being dazzled just for once 


But do you think Joanna will go?” 
“To dinner at Doldrum House? 
in her shoes, if that was obli 


igatory 


With peas 
In matters 


~ 
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of social rank, all women—” He hesitated, then 
stopped abruptly. 

“Yes? You were about to make an observa- 
tion,” observed Lizzie, sweetly. 

“No; an exception. I was about to say that 
all the women I have ever met, except yourself, 
are more or less weak about titles. Even titled 
women themselves are weak about them. I know 
a countess who always speaks of her own hus- 
band—it sounds like a sarcasm, for she henpecks 
him—as ‘ My Lord,’ ” 

“Well, now you will have to make no excep- 
tion, even of me, Felix; for I am going to Dol- 
drum House, you see, after all.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed day, to Doldrum 
House the two ladies went. The Duchess was a 
good woman in her way; good-tempered, unless 
crossed by anybody; homely at heart, in spite of 
the pomp that surrounded her; and with a de- 
termination of spirit that was very highly spoken 
of by those who did not suffer from it. Her man- 
ner was natural—as it is not difficult for people’s 
manner to be who have everything their own way 
—and was much admired. There were many 
persons of high rank at the banquet, but Miss 
Dart was the guest of the evening, and her host- 
ess called her “ my dear.” 

“You shall sit next to whom you please,” she 
whispered to her while they were in the drawing- 
room. “Dredge, eh?” (I am sorry to say she 
ignored the new Baronet’s title.) “You have 
got nothing the matter with your spine, I hope, 
that you want to talk to Aim about. However, 
Dredge it shall be.” And the places at table 
were arranged accordingly. 

Nothing was lost, we may be sure, upon Eliz- 
abeth Dart (except some of the entrées). She 
had the eye of a hawk, without its appetite; but 
the person who most attracted her attention was 
her next neighbor. 

He was a stout man, with a fine head and a 
very soft voice. There were members of his 
profession, less distinguished, who maintained 
that it was not always so very soft; but in 
speaking to Lizzie it sounded like a snow-fall. 
He spoke of her works with an intelligent en- 
thusiasm which put it beyond question that he 
had really read them. 

“Is the original of your delightful ‘ Bit of Old 
England’ a state secret ?”’ he inquired. 

“Not from you,” she answered, sweetly. 
is Casterton.” 

He made a note of the name upon his shirt 
cuff. “I shall go there this autumn without fail,” 
he said. 

“If you do,” she replied, gravely, “I want you 
to do me a great service, Sir David.” 

“Consider it as already done, Miss Dart,” was 
the gallant reply. 

“T have a dear young friend there—one Mat- 
thew Meyrick—who is dying of some spinal com- 
plaint, which he ought not to die of.” 

** Who says that ?” 

“ Dr. Dalling, of Downshire. He told me there 
was one man in England who could cure him, 
and only one—Dr. Dredge.” 

“Did he, now?” The physician leant back 
in his chair with an air of pleased reminiscence. 
“T remember Dalling. We were students togeth- 
er at Guy’s. A man of sense and judgment. 
Unhappily, I have made a solemn vow and cove- 
nant with myself never to see a patient out of 
London.” 

“Everybody knows that, Sir David; and 
the country is jealous of the town in conse- 
quence,” 

“Miss Dart, I have found out what I should 
never have suspected from your behavior here— 
for never did I see a young lady so much at ease 
in the social Zion—you are a flatterer.” 

“No, Sir David; if I seem to be so, it is only 
because I admire your noble profession above all 
others, and recognize the head of it in your- 
self.” 

“Cannot this poet of yours come up to town 
and consult me, like other people ?” inquired the 
doctor, with a pretence of irritation. 

“No. I have forgotten to give him what will 
be the very best passport to your help. He is 
very poor.” 

“ For the first time in my life, Miss Dart, I may 
truly say that I am sorry for the resolution I have 
made, and which I cannot break—even for your 
sake; if it was known that I visited this gentle- 
man in the country professionally—” 

“JT wouldn’t ask you to do such a thing for 
worlds!” interrupted Miss Dart, simply. “ You 
must visit him as a friend, of course, and cure 
him for nothing.” 

“I never thought of that!” exclaimed the phy- 
sician; and indeed it was probable that the idea 
had all the attraction of novelty for him. It was 
said of Sir David that, on being appealed to, on 
a certain occasion which seemed to demand some 
abatement, to reduce a fee in three figures, he had 
magnanimously replied, “I will make it pounds 
instead of guineas”; but, as a rule, he surpassed 
Shylock by demanding more than his pound. 
There were plenty of unfashionable physicians, 
he used to say, who were quite justified in pre- 
scribing gratuitously; but, for his part, his fees 
were a part of his reputation, and he couldn’t af- 
ford it. It was the first time for a quarter of a 
century that he had made an exception to this 
admirable rule. He flattered himself he was do- 
ing it solely to oblige a young woman of genius, 
of whom all the town was talking; he was quite 
unaware that, like the trout @ /a Doldrum he had 
been just discussing, he had been tickled and 
landed. 

When Miss Dart took her leave of her hostess 
that night, “I have enjoyed your company very 
much, my dear,” said the Duchess, an inversion 
of the usual forms of hospitality which amused 
her guest immensely. She too had good reason 
to be satisfied with her entertainment at Doldrum 
House, for she had succeeded beyond her expec- 
tations in attaining the object which alone had 
attracted her thither, 


“ It 





CHAPTER L. 
STRUCK DOWN. 


Tnere are two things—accident and illness— 
which, though common enough in human life, are 
always more or less left out of our calculations. 
We see them happening on all sides to our 
friends, we know that any day they may happen 
to ourselves, and we may even make such feeble 
provision against them as is possible. But it is 
our secret hope that we shall ourselves escape 
these misfortunes, to which, after all, flesh is not 
necessarily the heir, but only a possible legatee. 
When they do happen, they fall on one class with 
comparative lightness, and on another with ter- 
rific force. Those who have capital, on the in- 
terest of which they live, and who, dying, ean be- 
queath it to their children, are out of reach of 
the worst effect of these calamities ; they may be 
tortured, they may be crippled, but there is no 
necessity for the maimed limbs to work, for the 
fevered brain to think for others; their dear 
ones are materially no worse off than they were 
in consequence of the blow that has been dealt 
to themselves. It is for the bread-winner that 
accident and illness have the gravest and most 
crushing consequences. To be paralyzed, and 
yet to feel the necessity for exertion, is the most 
distressing position in which poor human nature 
can be placed. The intense egotism of philoso- 
phy avails us nothing under such circumstances ; 
nay, even the resignation born of religion is pow- 
erless to console us, since our unavailing tears 
fall not for ourselves only, but for others. 

Were we always looking from side to side for 
these misfortunes, like one who threads a crowd- 
ed crossing, life would be unendurable; but at 
the same time the unexpectedness of their oceur- 
rence adds to the force of the shock. To-day, 
the lawyer, the man of business, or the author 
may be said to be more or less prosperous ; to- 
morrow, he lies with broken bones or broken 
health; and, above all, with the terrible con- 
sciousness of every-day vanishing means. Of 
the three, the author is in the worst case, since 
he has no partner to carry on his trade, and no 
“ good-will” to dispose of: both principal and 
income, save under circumstances which are only 
too exceptional, are gone together. 

For some little time Elizabeth Dart had expe- 
rienced such prosperity as rarely falls to the lot 
of man, and still more rarely to that of woman. 
She possessed a great and ever-widening reputa- 
tion, a future of unexampled brilliancy, in the 
case of one of her age and sex, lay before her, 
and of this she felt assured; she had no doubt 
of her own powers; she was conscious that she 
had only just begun to draw upon resources that 
were practically without limit. All that was 
brightest and much that was best in society 
were eager for her company under their own 
roof; while an invitation from herself was a so- 
cial distinction. She had temporarily taken a 
small but pretty house in Kilburn, with a charm- 
ing garden, which was Aunt Jane’s paradise. 
Mr. Argand had arranged with his landlord to 
retain possession of his house in Harewood 
Square, so that the two families (if they could 
be called such) were still neighbors. It need 
scarcely be said that they saw a great deal of 
one another. They might be said, indeed, to pos- 
sess in common a town house and a country 
house; but, on account of the time of year—for 
it was still early autumn—they were more often 
at the latter than the former, Mr. Argand and 
Lizzie were to be married at Christmas; the 
bridegroom would have preferred an earlier date, 
but she had reasons, known only to herself, for 
deferring his felicity to the end of the year. She 
wished wo come to him free from debt. Until 
she had finished her new book, and thereby dis- 
charged her obligation to Mr. Rose, she felt that 
she had not leisure to be happy. Their engage- 
ment, however, was announced, and increased the 
interest which was felt inher. It was universal- 
ly agreed that so fitting a match gave quite a 
color to the old belief (so fast, alas! dying out) 
that marriages are made in heaven. Felix Ar- 
gand had a striking individuality of his own, and 
was widely known and deservedly popular. While 
every one congratulated him, a few who knew 
him well congratulated her; and it was their 
felicitations, we may be sure, which gave him the 
most pleasure. Happy in herself, in her lover, 
in her surroundings of all kinds, her cup of plea- 
sure had been filled to the brim by good news 
from Casterton. The day after meeting Sir David 
at Doldrum House she had sent him a copy of 
Matthew’s poems, with a letter reminding him of 
his promise, and the physician had been as good 
as his word. He had spent most of the short 
holiday he allowed himself at Casterton, and 
made great friends with the invalid, visiting him 
almost daily. 

“Your young friend,” he wrote, confidentially, 
to Miss Dart, from the “ Falcon,” “interests me, 
you will be pleased to hear, more than his malady. 
There are, in my opinion, no insuperable difficul- 
ties, such as we doctors love, connected with it. 
I cannot say that he has been treated for it im- 
properly, for he has not been treated at all. 
Time and the chapter of accidents are excellent 
things to trust to; but it is hard on science to 
ignore her powers and despise her assistance al- 
together. To leave everything to Nature is the 
simplest of remedies ; but (strictly between our- 
selves) she is not always bent on remedy. If she 
has any good intentions, it is, on the other hand, 
well to supplement them a little. This is what 
I hope I have done. There are certain resem- 
blances in the case in question to a serious, per- 
haps incurable, form of myelitis ; but I have rea- 
son to hope that it will turn out mere spinal con- 
gestion, in which there lies always hope. If the 
treatment I have suggested be persevered in, I 
should not be surprised, a twelvemonth hence, to 
see M. M. (excuse a literary style which smacks 
of the Lancet) bestriding a steed of flesh and 
blood as easily as he now mounts his Pegasus. 





He has thrown up the sponge too easily, Ifa 
carriage with C springs and a yacht were at his 
disposal, his cure would doubtless be accelerated ; 
but, even as matters are, you have good cause for 
congratulation. Do not thank me, however, my 
dear Miss Dart, till we are out of the wood; nor, 
indeed, even then—for I assure you, without af- 
fectation, that the obligation will still be on my 
side. The society of your young friend has 
doubled my enjoyment of this beautiful spot. 
No wonder that it inspires genius, I don’t say 
a word about Miss Mary, from which you will 
draw, I know, the wickedest conclusions, When 
I reflect that I am doing my best to get a hated 
rival upon his legs again, I assure you I plume 
myself not a little upon such chivalrous conduct.” 

From subsequent bulletins, after Sir David had 
left Casterton, it was plain that an improvement 
in Matthew’s condition had commenced. 

One morning Elizabeth Dart sat down as usu- 
al to her daily task, and found herself unable to 
pursue it. Her head seemed to spin round, 
and she found it impossible to concentrate her 
thoughts; when, with effort, she had written 
down a word or two,she was in doubt as to 
whether they were spelt aright. There are 
few veterans of the pen to whom these symp- 
toms have not occasionally occurred; but they 
alarmed her exeeedingly. If the attack had been 
more violent, it would in some respects have been 
better for her, for she would then have been less 
conscious of her short-coming ; asit was, she recog- 
nized not only the difficulty of conception, but 
the platitudes that came of it. This cireum- 
stance would not have been a portent to some 
writers; but she had never written platitudes. 
Any person of ordinary common-sense would, un- 
der such circumstances, have desisted from their 
occupation ; but the more obstacles Nature inter- 
posed, the more resolute she became to overcome 
them. It was as though; finding her mind a 
blank, she felt a necessity for supplying it with 
ideas ; but, unhappily, they would not come. 
Her brain, like a nervous horse whom its rider 
compels again and again to face some object of 
its apprehension, became more and more recalci- 
trant. “If I once suffer myself,” was her reflec- 
tion, “to imagine myself unequal to my daily 
task, all will be over with me: I shall become 
like those spiritless Bohemians who never wrote 
‘unless they were in the humor,’ or could not 
otherwise obtain a glass of liquor.” The only 
thought that she could entertain with clearness, 
and which came without invitation, was connect- 
ed with her creditor, Mr. Rose. She had only 
written half the novel for which he paid her in 
advance ; and if it was never to be finished, she 
might just as well have written none of it. A 
small thing, it may be said, to disturb so great a 
mind, a trouble both in nature and extent con- 
temptible enough to any one of even moderate 
means. There have been geniuses even, like 
herself, who would have regarded it with the 
most philosophic equanimity; but her nature was 
not only exceptionally sensitive, but singularly 
simple and honest. 

It was her habit to be quite alone while em- 
ployed in composition; she could not endure in- 
terruption of any kind; but she made an excep- 
tion in favor of Aunt Jane, who would come 
into her room half a dozen times in the morning 
“to see”—very literally, for she never spoke— 
“to see how her dear girl was getting on.” On 
such occasions Lizzie would always smile and 
nod, and the little widow, much refreshed by 
these manifestations, would retire as she came, 
noiselessly as a cat. This morning when she 
looked in there was no smile for her: her niece, 
pen in hand, was staring straight before her like 
a sphinx. Aunt Jane, who had a certain super- 
stitious reverence for Lizzie while at her desk, 
would probably have made no observation, im- 
agining the attitude to be only a new form of in- 
spiration, but for the fact of perceiving the MS. 
book, in which her niece always wrote, upon the 
floor. 

“ Why, my darling, you’ve dropped your book.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” was the astounding re- 
ply. Even the Sibyl had a book (though it 
turned out at last to be a very little one), and 
it seemed incredible to Aunt Jane, clever as Liz- 
zie was, that she should be able to write in the 
air as though it were paper. There was some- 
thing, too, strange and distrait in Lizzie’s tones, 
which alarmed her. 

“You are not well, my child; you do not look 
like yourself.” 

“JT am not myself,” sighed Lizzie, dropping 
her pen and bursting into tears. 

In half an hour she was lying unconscious in 
her bed. The nearest doctor was sent for. His 
face at first was grave; but cleared, and became 
even cheerful, after a conversation with Mr. Ar- 
gand, who, with his sister, had been summoned 
at once. It was a case of overwork, he pro- 
nounced: the brain had been taxed too heavily. 

“T do not think so,” said Mr. Argand, who 
was not unacquainted with that subject, and 
knew the ease with which Lizzie did her work. 

“Her nervous centres are disorganized,” ob- 
served the doctor, professionally plunging out 
of the other’s depth. 

For days Lizzie lay in a high fever, not raving, 
but talking incessantly to herself. It was sad 
indeed for those who loved her, and had been 
used to her bright and thoughtful utterances, to 
listen to those bald, disjointed scraps; a thing 
quite as piteous in its way as though her phys- 
ical beauty had been marred and mutilated by 
some hideous accident. Aunt Jane and Miss Ar- 
gand were both born nurses—it is the birthright 
of the best women—so that there was no occa- 
sion for the services of any of those estimable 
handmaids of Healing who of late years have 
robbed sickness of half its terrors. In their gen- 
tle ministrations these two ladies found some sol- 
ace for the grief that consumed them, but for 
Felix Argand there was no such mitigation. It 
was his fate to watch the sufferings of his dar- 








ling—from whose neighborhood he could not tear 

himself away—without being of the least as- 
sistance to her. It would be too severe upon 
him to quote his own self-reproach that he was 
as clumsy as a cart-horse; but he was certainly 
as nervous as a thorough-bred. The very type of 
thought, his mind, accustomed to unfettered free- 
dom, was now compelled to revolve in a contract- 
ed circle, like a squirrel in its cage. He could 
think of nothing elise save Lizzie, and of losing 
her. He passed a week of agony, which was re- 
paid by a single smile that she gave him as he 
sat beside her pillow. It was the first sign of 
consciousness she had exhibited, and the doctor 
drew the happiest auguries from it; as it turned 
out, however, very prematurely. The patient 
grew better, indeed, in many respects, and even 
stronger, but there were certain symptoms which 
hinted of permanent mischief. She spoke little, 
and that in whispers, but a feverish anxiety seem- 
ed to consume her, 

“Ts there anything that troubles you, dearest ?” 
inquired Felix; ‘anything on your mind ?” 

She did not answer, but her silence was no 
longer significant; a question had often to be 
put to her twice or thrice before she appeared to 
comprehend it. 

“Do you wish to see any one?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, after a pause; “Sir 
David Dredge.” 

The physician came; had a long interview 
with the patient, and afterward with Mr. Argand. 
His face and manner were grave. There were 
peculiarities in the case that alarmed him, be- 
cause he could not account for them; it was not 
egotism, but experience, that caused him, when 
he was puzzled, to fear the worst. 

“She is, at least, better than she was?” urged 
Felix, pleading for a favorable verdict. “ It is 
something, surely, that she has recovered con- 
sciousness ?”” 

“Tn most cases it would be so,no doubt ; but 
not in hers, She has begun to think too soon; 
and yet to tell her not to do so is equivalent to 
telling an ordinary person not to breathe.” 

“You don’t mean to say that her mind is re- 
verting to her work ?” said Felix, in alarm. 

“Tam not sure. It would be as futile for it 
to do so, as regards the outcome, as though she 
were to attempt to construct a watch in her 
head; but I noticed when I spoke of absolute 
rest that she looked very troubled. Are you 
aware of there being any pressing need for her 
exerting herself—the conclusion of some book 
within a specified time, for instance ?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

“ Nevertheless, there is something on her mind, 
I hope there is; otherwise, from what I have 
seen of her, the case is very grave.” 

“Do you apprehend—” In vain Felix strove 
to put his question firmly. 

“No, not that,” put in the physician, curtly. 
“Nothing immediate; nor, in my opinion, is she 
in what is commonly called danger. But for 
some people there are worse things than death.” 

“You fear for her mind,” faltered Felix. 

“She fears for it herself—which is still more 
serious,”’ answered the doctor. He walked to the 
window, which looked upon the garden, where 
Aunt Jane was gathering a few late flowers for 
the sick-room. 

“Now if Miss Dart were like that woman, she 
would be well in a fortnight,” he said, with irri- 
tation ; “‘ but being what she is—” He stopped 
himself suddenly, remembering in whose presence 
he stood. It was not the fact that his companion 
was betrothed to his patient that stopped him ; 
Sir David was not much troubled, in a general 
way, by sentiment, but Felix Argand was a very 
considerable personage in his way, whose feelings 
were worth consideration. 

“TI suppose that all reference to her former 
pursuits, or to books at all, is to be avoided ?” 

“Not at all; encourage her to talk as much as 
you can, no matter on what subjects. Let her do 
anything she has a mind for.” 

“ But if she asks for pen and paper?” 

“She will not ask for them; she is only too 
conscious of her impotence ; that, if I am not mis- 
taken, is what is preying upon her, She says to 
herself, and it is only too probable that she is 
right, ‘ My occupation is gone: I shall never write 
a line again.’ Nevertheless, if she does ask for 
them, let her have them. She must be crossed in 
nothing.” 

That very day the sick girl whispered to Aunt 
Jane, “I want to write a letter.” It seemed im- 
possible that, in her condition, she should accom- 
plish such a thing; nevertheless, the widow had 
her orders, and the writing materials were brought. 
She propped the patient up with pillows; and, 
with infinite labor, the task, which had once, alas! 
been so easy, was accomplished. 

“ Post it with your own hands, Aunt Jane; and 
let no one know to whom-it is sent,’.were the 
patient’s injunctions ; after which her overtaxed 
strength failed her, and she fainted away. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





“WRECKED.” 
See illustration on page 448. 


EADERS of the Bazar who take an interest 

in the recent extraordinary development of 

the art of wood-engraving will notice that many 
of the reproductions of pictures in the Paris Salon 
are signed by M. Baude, a young Frenchman. 
Three years ago his name first appeared among 
the medallists of the Salon, and within a few weeks 
he has again received the honor of an award. A 
native of Paris, and a pupil of the well-known 
engraver M. Guillaume, he first achieved distinc- 
tion at the great annual exhibition in the Palais 
de l’Industrie by a wood-engraving after a por- 
trait of Victor Hugo, and on the same occasion 
his signature was affixed to a sympathetic repro- 
duction of a landscape with figures by the young 
American painter Mr. J, 8, Sargent, entitled, “At 
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Capri.” Technically considered, the best that can 
be said of M. Baude’s work-is that it reflects the 
spirit of that brilliant young school of American 
engravers which even the London Saturday Re- 
view acknowledges to be without a superior ; that 
is to say, it endeavors to reproduce, by methods 
unconventional, varied, and spontaneous, the pre- 
cise characteristics of the original, and this to 
such a degree that the identity of the engraver is 
lost in that of the painter whose picture he is en- 
graving. Like the foremost of the Americans, 
M. Baude accomplishes his results with unaffect- 
ed simplicity, not startling the attention by mean- 
ingless oddities of execution, nor inviting it by 
any egotism whatever. The oil-painting of M. 
Renouf was photographed upon the box-wood, 
and the engraver proceeded to use such lines in 
the cutting as should reproduce in black and 
white—or rather in soft darks and grays—its 
true and particular significance, not handicapped 
by the academic and now antiquated endeavor to 
create something which should be mistaken for 
an engraving on steel. In this beautiful print one 
feels the brush of the painter of the “ Wrecked,” 
but does not see the brush marks. M. Renouf, 
whose work is not unknown to our readers, never 
produced a composition at once so simple, so 
comprehensive, aid so touching as this drowning 
boy, just slipping from the spar into the merci- 
less waste of waters, his sorrowful face and tired 
arms mocked by the sunshine which he shall not 
see again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FFXHE inspiriting appointment which had led 

Grace Melbury to indulge in a six-candle il- 
lumination for the arrangement of her attire car- 
ried her over the ground the next morning with 
a springy tread. Her sense of being properly 
appreciated on her own native soil seemed to 
brighten the atmosphere and herbage around 
her, as the glowworm’s lamp irradiates the grass. 
Thus she moved along, a vessel of emotion, go- 
ing to empty itself on she knew not what. 

Twenty minutes’ walking through copses, over 
a stile, and along an upland lawn, brought her 
to the verge of a deep glen, at the bottom of which 
Hintock House appeared immediately beneath 
her eye. To describe it as standing in a hollow 
would not express the situation of the manor- 
house; it stood in a hole, notwithstanding that 
the hole was full of beauty. From the spot which 
Grace had reached a stone could easily have been 
thrown over or into the birds’-nested chimneys of 
the mansion. Its walls were surmounted by a 
battlemented parapet; but the gray lead roofs 
were quite visible behind it, with their gutters, 
laps, rolls, and skylights, together with incised 
letterings and shoe patterns cut by idlers thereon. 

The front of the house exhibited an ordinary 
manorial presentation of Elizabethan windows, 
mullioned and hooded, worked in rich snuff-col- 
ored freestone from local quarries. The ashlar 
of the walls, where not overgrown with ivy and 
other creepers, was coated with lichen of every 
shade, intensifying its luxuriance with its near- 
ness to the ground till, below the plinth, it merged 
in moss, 

Above the house, to the back, was a dense 
plantation, the roots of whose trees were above 
the level of the chimneys. The corresponding 
high ground on which Grace stood was richly 
grassed, with only an old tree here and there. 
A few sheep lay about, which, as they ruminated, 
looked quietly into the bedroom windows. The 
situation of the house, prejudicial to humanity, 
was a stimulus to vegetation, on which account 
an endless shearing of the heavy-armed ivy was 
necessary, and a continual lopping of trees and 
shrubs. It was an edifice built in times when 
human constitutions were damp-proof, when shel- 
ter from the boisterous was all that men thought 
of in choosing a dwelling-place, the insidious be- 
ing beneath their notice; and its hollow site was 
an ocular reminder by its unfitness for modern 
lives of the fragility to which these have declined. 
The highest architectural cunning could have 
done nothing to make Hintock House dry and 
salubrious; and ruthless ignorance could have 
done little to make it unpicturesque. It was 
vegetable nature’s own home, a spot to inspire 
the painter and poet of still life—if they did not 
suffer too much from the relaxing atmosphere— 
and to draw groans from the gregariously dis- 
posed. Grace descended the green escarpment 
by a zigzag path into the drive, which swept 
round beneath the slope. The exterior of the 
house had been familiar to her from her child- 
hood, but she had never been inside, and the ap- 
proach to knowing an old thing in a new way 
was a lively experience. It was with a little flut- 
ter that she was shown in; but she recollected 
that Mrs. Charmond would probably be alone. 
Up to a few days before this time that lady had 
been accompanied in her comings, stayings, and 
goings by a relative, believed to be her aunt; lat- 
terly, however, these two ladies had separated, 
owing, it was supposed, to a quarrel; and Mrs, 
Charmond had been left desolate. Being pre- 
sumably a woman who did not care for solitude, 
this deprivation might possibly account for her 
sudden interest in Grace. 

Mrs, Charmond was at the end of a gallery 
opening from the hall when Miss Melbury was 
announced, and saw her through the glass doors 
between them. She came forward with a smile 
on her face, and told the young girl it was good 
of her to come. 





* Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIX, 





“ Ah, you have noticed those,” she said, seeing 
that Grace’s eyes were attracted by some curious 
objects against the walls, ‘They are man-traps. 
My husband was a connoisseur in man-traps and 
spring-guns and such articles, collecting them 
from all his neighbors. He knew the histories 
of all these—which gin had broken a man’s leg, 
which gun had killed a man. That one, I re- 
member his saying, had been set by a game- 
keeper in the track of a notorious poacher; but 
the keeper, forgetting what he had done, went 
that way himself, received the charge in the lower 
part of his body, and died of the wound. I don’t 
like them here, but I've never yet given direc- 
tions for them to be taken away.” She added, 
playfully, “ Man-traps are of rather ominous sig- 
nificance where a person of our sex lives, are they 
not?” 

Grace was bound to smile; but that side of 
womanliness was one which her inexperience had 
no great zest in contemplating. 

“They are interesting, no doubt, as relics of a 
barbarous time happily past,” she said, looking 
thoughtfully at the varied designs of these instru- 
ments of torture, some with semicircular jaws, 
some with rectangular; most of them with long 
sharp teeth, but a few with none, so that their 
jaws looked like the blank gums of old age. 

“Well, we must not take them too seriously,” 
said Mrs. Charmond, with an indolent turn of her 
head, and they moved on inward. When she 
had shown her visitor different articles in cab- 
inets that she deemed likely to interest her, some 
tapestries, wood-carvings, ivories, miniatures, and 
so on—always with a mien of listlessness which 
might either have been constitutional, or partly 
owing to the situation of the place—they sat 
down to an early cup of tea, 

“Will you pour it out, please? Do,” she said, 
leaning back in her chair, and placing her hand 
above her forglead, while her almond eyes— 
those long eyes so common to the angelic legions 
of early Italian art—became longer, and her voice 
more languishing. She showed that oblique-man- 
nered softness which is perhaps most frequent 
in women of darker complexion and more lym- 
phatic temperament than Mrs. Charmond’s was, 
who lingeringly smile their meanings to men 
rather than speak them, who inveigle rather than 
prompt, and take advantage of currents rather 
than steer, 

“T am the most inactive woman when I am 
here,” she said. “I think sometimes 1 was born 
to live and do nothing, nothing, nothing, but float 
about, as we faucy we do sometimes in dreams, 
But that cannot be really my destiny, and I must 
struggle against such fancies,” 

“} am so sorry you do not enjoy exertion—it 
is quite sad! I wish I could tend you and make 
you very happy.” 

There was something so sympathetic, so appre- 
ciative, in the sound of Grace’s voice that it im- 
pelled people to play havoe with their customary 
reservations in talking to her. “ It is tender and 
kind of you to feel that,” said Mrs. Charmond. 
“Perhaps I have given you the notion that my 
languor is more than it really is. But this place 
oppresses me, and I have a plan of going abroad 
a good deal. I used to go with a relative, but 
that arrangement has dropped through.” Re- 
garding Grace with a final glance of criticism, she 
seemed to make up her mind to consider the 
young girl satisfactory, and continued: “ Now I 
am often impelled to record my impressions of 
times and places. I have often thought of 


writing a ‘New Sentimental Journey.’ But I 
cannot find energy enough to do it alone. When 


I am at different places in the south of Europe I 
feel a crowd of ideas and fancies thronging upon 
me continually; but to unfold writing materials, 
take up a cold steel pen, and put these impres- 
sions down systematically on cold smooth paper, 
that I cannot do. So I have thought that if L 
always could have somebody at my elbow with 
whom I am in sympathy, 1 might dictate any 
ideas that come into my head. And directly I 
had made your acquaintance the other day it 
struck me that you would suit me so well. 
Would you like to undertake it? You might 
read to me, too, if desirable. Will you think it 
over, and ask your parents if they are willing ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Grace. “I am almost sure 
they would be very glad.” 

“You are so accomplished, I hear; I should 
be quite honored by such intellectual company.” 

Grace, modestly blushing, deprecated any such 
idea. 

“Do you keep up your lucubrations at Little 
Hintock ?” 

“Oh no. Lucubrations are not unknown at 
Little Hintock, but they are not carried on by 
me.” 

“What! another student in that retreat ?” 

“There is a surgeon lately come, and I have 
heard that he reads a great deal—I see his light 
sometimes through the trees late at night.” 

“Oh yes—a doctor—I believe I was told of 
him. It is a strange place for him to settle in.” 

“Tt is a convenient centre for a practice, they 
say. But he does not confine his studies to med- 
icine, it seems, He “investigates theology, and 
metaphysics, and all sorts of subjects.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“Fitzpiers. He represents a very old family, 
I believe, the Fitzpierses of Buckbury-Fitzpiers— 
not a great many miles from here.” 

“T am not sufficiently local to know the histo- 
ry of the family. I was never in the county till 
my husband brought me here.” Mrs. Charmond 
did not care to pursue this line of investigation. 
Whatever mysterious merit might attach to fam- 
ily antiquity, it was one which, though she herself 
could claim it, her adaptable, wandering, weltbiir- 
gerliche nature had grown tired of caring about 
—a peculiarity that made her a contrast to her 
neighbors. “It is of rather more importance to 
know what the man is himself than what his 
family is,” she said, “if he is going to practise 
upon us as a surgeon. Have you seen him?” 





Grace had not. “I think he is not a very 
old man,” she added. 

“ Has he a wife?” 

“T am not aware that he has.” 

“ Well, I hope he will be useful here. I must 
get to know him when I come back. It will be 
very convenient to have a medical man—if he is 
clever—in one’s own parish. I get dreadfully 
nervous sometimes, living in such an outlandish 
place; and Sherton is so far to send to. No 
doubt you feel Hintock to be a great change 
after watering-place life.” 

“T do. But itis home. It has its advantages 
and its disadvantages.” Grace was thinking less 
of the solitude than of the attendant cireum- 
stances, 

They chatted on for some time, Grace being 
set quite at her ease by her entertainer. Mrs. 
Charmond was far too well-practised a woman 
not to know that to show a marked patronage 
to a sensitive young girl who would probably be 
very quick to discern it was to demolish her dig- 
nity rather than to establish it in that young girl’s 
eyes. So being violently possessed with her idea 
of making use of this gentle acquaintance, ready 
and waiting at her own door, she took great pains 
to win her confidence at starting. 

Just before Grace’s departure the two chanced 
to pause before a mirror which reflected their 
faces in immediate juxtaposition, so as to bring 
into prominence their resemblances and their 
contrasts. Both looked attractive as glassed back 
by the faithful reflector ; but Grace’s countenance 
had the effect of making Mrs. Charmond appear 
more than her full age. There are complexions 
which set off each other to great advantage, and 
there are those which antagonize, the one killing 
or damaging its neighbor unmercifully. This was 
unhappily the case here. Mrs. Charmond fell into 
a meditation, and replied abstractedly to a cur- 
sory remark of her companion’s. However, she 
parted from her young friend in the kindliest 
tones, promising to send and let her know as 
soon as her mind was made up on the arrange- 
ment she had suggested. 

When Grace had ascended nearly to the top of 
the adjoining slope she looked back, and saw that 
Mrs. Charmond still stood at the door, meditative- 
ly regarding her. 


Often during the previous night, after his call 
on the Melburys, Winterborne’s thoughts ran 
upon Grace’s announced visit to Hintock House. 
Why could he not have proposed to walk with 
her part of the way? Something told him that 
she might not, on such an occasion, care for his 
company. 

He was still more of that opinion when, stand- 
ing in his garden next day, he saw her go past 
on the journey with such a pretty pride in the 
event. He wondered if her father’s ambition, 
which had purchased for her the means of in- 
tellectual light and culture far beyond those of 
any other native of the village, would conduce to 
the flight of her future interests above and away 
from the local life which was once to her the 
movement of the world. 

Nevertheless, he had her father’s permission 
to win her if he could; and to this end it became 
desirable to bring matters soon to a crisis, if he 
ever hoped to do so. If she should think her- 
self too good for him, he could let her go, and 
make the best of his loss; but until he had 
really tested her he could not say that she de- 
spised his suit. The question was how to quick- 
en events toward an issue. 

He thought and thought, and at last decided 
that as good a way as any would be to give a 
Christmas party, and ask Grace and her parents 
to come as chief guests. 

These ruminations were occupying him when 
there became audible a slight knocking at his 
front door. He descended the path, and looked 
out, and beheld Marty South, dressed for out- 
door work, 

“Why didn’t you come, Mr. Winterborne ?” 
she said. “I’ve been waiting there hours and 
hours, and at last I thought I must try to find 
you.” 

“Bless my soul, I’d quite forgot!” said Giles. 

What he had forgotten was that there were 
a thousand young fir-trees to be planted in a 
neighboring spot which had been cleared by the 
wood-cutters, and that he had arranged to plant 
them with his own hands. He had a marvellous 
power of making trees grow. Although he would 
seem to shovel in the earth quite carelessly, there 
was a sort of sympathy between himself and the 
fir, oak, and beech that he was operating on, so 
that the roots took hold of the soil in a few 
days. When, on the other hand, any of the 
journeymen planted, although they seemed to go 
through an identically similar process, one-quar- 
ter of the trees would die away during the ensu- 
ing August. 

Hence Winterborne found delight in the work 
even when, as at present, he contracted to do it 
on portions of the woodland in which he had no 
personal interest. Marty, who turned her hand 
to anything, was usually the one who performed 
the part of keeping the trees in a perpendicular 
position whilst he threw in the mould. 





He accompanied her toward the spot, being | 


stimulated yet further to proceed with the work 
by the knowledge that the ground was close to 
the wayside along which Grace must pass on her 
return from Hintock House. 

“You've a cold in the head, Marty,” he said, 
as they walked. “That comes of cutting off your 
hair.” 

“T suppose it do. Yes; I’ve three headaches 
going on in my head at the same time.” 

“Three headaches !” 

“Yes—a rheumatic headache in my poll, a 
sick headache over my eves, and a misery head- 
ache in the middle of my brain. However, I came 
out, for I thought you might be waiting and 
grumbling like anything if I was not there.” 

The holes were already dug, and they set to 








work. Winterborne’s fingers were endowed with 
a gentle conjurer’s touch in spreading the roots 
of each little tree, resulting in a sort of caress, 
under which the delicate fibres all laid them- 
selves out in their proper directions for growth. 
He put most of these roots toward the south- 
west; for, he said, in forty years’ time, when 
some great gale is blowing from that quarter, 
the trees will require the strongest holdfast on 
that side to stand against it and not fall. 

“ How they sigh directly we put ’em upright, 
though while they are lying down they don’t sigh 
at all,” said Marty. ¥ 
“Do they?” said Giles. “I’ve never noticed 








it.” 

She erected one of the young pines into its 
hole, and held up her finger; the soft musical 
breathing instantly set in which was not to cease 
night or day till the grown tree should be felled 
—probably long after the two planters should be 
felled themselves. 

“It seems to me.” the 





continued, “as if 
they sigh because they are very sorry to begin 
life in earnest—just as we be.” ’ 

“Just as we be?’ He looked critically at 
her. “You ought not to feel like that, Marty.” 

Her only reply was turning to take up the 
next tree; and they planted on through a great 
part of the day, almost without another word. 
Winterborne’s mind ran on his contemplated 
evening party, his abstraction being such that he 
hardly was conscious of Marty’s presence beside 
him. From the nature of their employment, in 
which he handled the spade, and she merely held 
the tree, it followed that he got good exercise 
and she got none. But sle was a heroie girl, 
and though her outstretched hand was chill as a 
stone, and her cheeks blue, and her cold worse 
than ever, she would not complain whilst he was 
disposed to continue work. But when he paused, 
she said, ‘‘ Mr. Winterborne, can I run down the 
lane and back to warm my feet ?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” he said, awakening 
anew to her existence. “Though I was just 
thinking what a mild day it is for the season. 
Now I warrant that cold of yours is twice as bad 
as it was. You had no business to chop that 
hair off, Marty; it serves you almost right. Look 
here. cut off home at once.” 

‘ down the lane will be quite enough.” 

You ought not to have come 


~ Bu ‘sh the—” 
“ Marty, 
emptorily. “I ce. 
them upright with a su. 


> said he, per 
he rest of 


She went away without 
When she had gone down the or 
distance she looked back. 
after her. 

“ Marty, it was for your good that I was rough, 
you know. But warm yourself in your own way, 
I don’t care.” ; | 

When she had run off he fancied he discerned 
a woman’s dress through the holly bushes which 
divided the coppice from the road. It was Grace 
at last, on her way back from the interview with 
Mrs. Charmond. He threw down the tree he 
was planting, and was about to break through 
the belt of holly, when he suddenly beeame aware 
of the presence of another man, who was looking 
over the hedge on the opposite side of the way 
upon the figure of the unconscious Grace. He 
appeared as a handsome and gentlemanly per- 
sonage of six or eight and twenty, and was quiz- 
zing her through an eye-glass. Seeing that Win- 
terborne was noticing him, he let his glass drop 
with a click upon the rail which protected the 
hedge, and walked away in the opposite direction. 
Giles knew in a moment that this must be Mr. 
Fitzpiers. When he was gone, Winterborne 
pushed through the hollies, and emerged close 
beside the interesting object of their contempla- 
thon, 


Giles sudden, 


(To BF CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. 8.—Use dark red cashmere or else silk surah 
for a basque and drapery with « pleated vest and pleat- 
ed skirt like your checked silk. 

Dress-MAKer.—White embroidered with black is 
very little used, not even for the second mourning for 
which it is alone suitable. 

Hoosirr.—Use handsome watered silk revers and a 
white watered silk (or surah) vest to brighten up your 
Dlack cashmere. Plain parasols will remain longest in 
fashion. 

Bru.r.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. XIX., for details of gingham and silk dresses for 
small girls, 

J. E. B.—White twilled wool is best for summer 
dresses, and should be made in any tailor style lately 
illustrated in the Bazar. The embroidery you suggest 
would be in good taste. 

Iint.wn.—Use black lace for a basque with your elec- 
tric blue skirts. Get canvas, nuns’ veiling, surah, aud 
gingham dresses for your summer visit. Have a dressy 
mantle of beaded grenadine and lace, and a Cheviot 
jacket for cool days and for travelling. A checked or 
striped wool suit made with a basque, short drapery, 
and kilt skirt will answer for travelling in Jane. 

Amy.—The tulle veil is suitable with a short white 
dress. Use the groom’s title in the invitations. Use 
either “* Mr.” or “Esq.,” but not both. 

Verita.—It is still fashionable to close letters with 
sealing-wax. 

Cunpere_ia.—The spoon should be removed before 
you drink from the cup 

G. R. N.—Use powdered borax in tepid water for 
sponging and cleansing black flannel, For treatment 
of the hair and complexion consult The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you from this office by 
mail on receipt of $1 

Cutoaco.—Soft vests are gathered at the top next 
rain at the waist line and at the end. 
Revers on each side conceal where they are set in, and 
a strap may be added across the waist line. White 
silk crape would be pretty fora vest for a light mourn- 
ing dress. 

Quintie.—One or two long-stemmed roses, forming 
a posy, instead ofa large bouquet, will be used at suim- 
mer parties, and a boucuet will be carried. It is prop- 
er for a gentleman to accompany you and your mo- 
ther home from a party, if he has your mother’s permis- 
Sion. 

L. F.'T.—Your light dress does not need a wrap. 
Get figured écru canvas, or écru lace with brown 
beads or with amber fringe, if you must have a mantle. 

Miss Dart.—The articles will probably appear in 
book form, 
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A WET DAY IN PICCADILLY. 
See illustration on double page. 


‘a famous London street called Piccadilly 
runs from Coventry Street to Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, and, like the great metropolis of England it- 
self, has a shabby east end and a fashionable west 
end. The first mention of the place is by Lord 
Clarendon, then Mr. Hyde, who writes in 1641 that 
he went “to the Piccadilly, a fair house of enter- 
tainment and gaming, with handsome gravel-walks 
and two bowling-greens.” It may interest read- 
ers of the Bazar to know that a pickadille is tne 
“round hem about the skirte of a garment,” and 
also “a kinde of stiff collar,” and hence, perhaps, 
the house derived its name as being on the skirt 
of the suburbs. Others say that it received its 
name from one Higgins, a tailor, who built it out 
of his profits in pickadilles. In the last century 
Piceadilly ended at Sackville Street; the portion 
of the present street between Sackville and Albe- 
marle streets was named Portugal Street, in hon- 
or of the Queen of Charles II., and the rest was 
the Bath Road. At this end, near the spot on 
which Apsley House now stands, was the Hercu- 
les Pillars, where Squire Western used to put up, 
and where the stout Marquis of Granby, whose 
face still beams ruddily from many a tavern sign, 
loved to drink his two bottles of port. The part 
of Piccadilly running east from Apsley House, 
and facing the Green Park, is elegant and aristo- 
cratic, a street of palaces, containing, in addition 
to Apsley House, the town house of the Duke of 
Weilington, the mansions of Baron Rothschild, 
Lord Rosebery, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Ashburton, and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
At the corner of St. James Street is Devonshire 
House, the town residence of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Burlington House, the head-quarters of 
English art, was originally built by Lord Burling- 
ton, a member of the same family of which the 
Duke of Devonshire is the head, and its appear- 
ance when completed is given us by Hogarth in 
his print named “ Taste.” 

In addition to the Royal Academy, Burlington 
House contains the apartments of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Society of Antiquaries, the Linnean, 
Royal Astronomical, Chemical, and Geological 
societies. Next to Burlington House is Burling- 
ton Arcade, a covered row of shops like the 
passages of Paris, where boots and shoes.‘ 
nets, umbrellas, parasols, fans, and + 
knacks of all kinds can be 
fashionable lounging-~’ “ae 
ers and their ©” ws Ar- 
cade, wit’ sown, and huge 
et years ago with a sub- 

jokes. Opposite Burlington 
wie Egyptian Hall, where Artemus 
4 introduced American humor to the British 
public. Between Nos. 46 and 47 is the en- 
trance to the Albany, a dingy building devoted 
to chambers for bachelors, where Macaulay gave 
breakfasts and wrote his History of England, 
and where Bulwer, Canning, and Byron have re- 
sided. 

Those who are admirers of four-horse teams 
and country drives can see the former and start 
for the latter at the White Horse Cellar, opposite 
Arlington Street, whence in the season coaches 
go to Beckenham, Dorking, High Wycombe, 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and other places with- 
in easy distance. This bald enumeration of the 
attractions presented by this London thorough- 
fare will suggest the motley crowd that throngs 
its pavements between the Circus and Hyde Park 


Corner. Fops and coquettes, painters and men 


of science, country clergymen showing to their 
children the sights of the town, and the wealth- 
iest aristocracy in the world here pass and re- 
pass. In case of a shower, such as the artist 
represents in our engraving, the Arcade becomes 
an ark of refuge; hansoms are in demand, and 
even omnibuses not despised. But at all times 
the street is crowded. A great change from the 
days of Tailor Higgins has taken place in this 
century, for about 1794 the Prince of Wales was 
stopped by a highwayman in sight of Devonshire 
House. The property in Piccadilly is enormous- 
ly valuable, and a good slice of it belongs to the 
owner of the yacht Galatea, Sir Richard Salter. 





FIS JAPANESE WIFE. 
By LEIGH NORTH. 


»wn of Bromley was like other small 
wns to every one but the Bromleyites. 
iney held a different opinion. 

“A very remarkable place is Bromley,” said 
one of its principal citizens, aceenting his remark 
with a vigorous slap on his knee. “ Many of the 
most remarkable men of our country have been 
connected with Bromley.” And he looked fierce- 
ly at the person with whom he was conversing, 
as if to challenge a refutation. None came, either 
because his listener was native to the place and 
agreed with him, or, being an alien, did not dare 
to disagree. 

It was true beyond dispute that the Governor 
of a distant Territory had once lived in Bromley ; 
also doubtless true that many public men early in 
their political career or before it had begun had 
passed through Bromley, possibly in the capacity 
of “drummers” (a stage in the career of many a 
celebrated American), and thus connected them- 
selves with it, shedding upon it the lustre of their 
future greatness. There was at least as broad 
a foundation for the remark as for many things 
that one hears in this world. 

Bromley was most hospitable to the stranger, 
and to a unit kind and devoted to its neighbors 
in sickness or sorrow. If everybody knew about 
everybody else's affairs, even in some cases bet- 
ter than the individual himself, that was but in- 
cidental to the size of the place, and had its advan- 
tages as well as its disadvantages. 

A broad main street led from the railroad de- 
pot to the court-house, crossed in front of that 











fine structure by another at right angles to it, 
which was also an important thoroughfare. An 
interested observer leaning against the iron fence 
which enclosed the court-house yard might thus 
have an opportunity of seeing and hearing a great 
deal; for although there were, of course, a num- 
ber of other streets, these two were the chief, 
and what could not be learned on either of them 
was scarcely worth knowing. 

The town was in a gentle twitter of excite- 
ment, for it was to be visited, if not temporarily 
inhabited, by a gentleman who had held a dis- 
tinguished official position in Japan ; how distin- 
guished no one could say. Unfortunately the 
sources of information were less accessible than 
usual, and consequently conjecture was obliged 
to fill the gap. He was coming with a retinue 
of servants; he was coming alone; le was com- 
ing with his wife; he had no wife; he was very 
wealthy; he had disdained to fill his pockets even 
at the expense of a foreign country. So went the 
conflicting rumors. 

One thing was certain: he was the nephew of 
Mrs, Long, and was to be her guest. Had he 
been the nephew of any one save Mrs. Long, 
Bromley would have known more about him. 
But Mrs. Long was no true Bromleyite. She had 
come there to live within a few years; why, no 
one knew; was an invalid who seldom went 
out, and was both exclusive and secluded in her 
habits. 

Bromley did not quite approve of her ways, 
but had to accept her as she was; and as, when 
visible, she was very pleasant, and also gave lib- 
erally to all charities and matters of general in- 
terest to the place, she made no enemies, if but 
few friends. 

The distinguished stranger or strangers ar- 
rived on Saturday evening, stepped into Mrs. 
Long’s carriage, and were rapidly driven to her 
house, where the door closed upon them, and all 
hopes of any further knowledge of them for that 
night. Nobody could testify positively how many 
there were. 

“ Well, Moncure,” said Mrs. Long, affectionate- 
ly, stepping forward, wrapped up in shawls, “I 
am glad to see you. And this is the bride.” 
And she hb xt forward and kissed her new 
niece 

7 sat at the tea table, spread with 

ands and adorned with the most 

vid silver and cut glass, her nephew 

sed her how she came to settle in Bromley, 

“Though it seems to be a pretty enough place to 

justify it without other reason,” he added, “as 
far as neighboring scenery goes.” 

She gave a little amused laugh. “There isn’t 
a soul in Bromley that would not like to hear the 
answer to that question. But I’m so wicked I’ve 
never gratified them. I came to be quiet. I 
found the city was getting too noisy and too full 
of people for me. The scenery here is beautiful, 
and the air I think remarkably fine. The people 
are very kind, or would be if I would let them. 
They don’t quite approve of me because I won't. 
But I can’t afford to be popular, since I came for 
quiet.” The nephew laughed. “If your wife is 
not too tired, and you will both go to church to- 
morrow, you will be bestowing a boon on the 
community at large. I know they are all dying 
to see you. It is the first time anything Japa- 
nese has come within their borders, I fancy.” 

“Do you go to church yourself ?” he asked. 

“ Very rarely, though it is only across the way. 
But I am too much of an invalid.” 

“It is evident you want us to be popular, even 
if you-are not,” he said, as they rose from the 
table. 

“Why not? You are both too young and 
healthy to require quiet and seclusion, as I do. 
Well, Moncure, I suppose you will prefer a mat 
and a wooden pillow to sleep on?” 

“Thanks, no. I did not go in for that sort 
of thing even in Japan, but am still quite capa- 
ble of appreciating an American bed,” he said, 
as they parted for the night. 

Bromley was more than satisfied to see its two 
distinguished guests walk up the church aisle the 
next morning, albeit they were a little late. A 
slightly built, pleasant-looking young man, with 
brown hair and eyes, and a small, dark, foreign- 
looking lady. 

She was pronounced “stylish” in a style not 
familiar in their latest fashion books ; but opin- 
ions were divided as to whether she was pretty. 

As Mrs. Long did not accompany them, there 
was no opportunity after the service for intro- 
ductions, and they crossed the street again un- 
molested save by curious and interested glances. 

Young Brown, lounging at the door for his 
usual five minutes’ chat with pretty, blue-eyed 
Sallie Smith, has what he deems a sudden inspi- 
ration. “Did you know Professor Conrad mar- 
ried a native Japanese lady?” he says, quite 
gravely. 

“No! Really, did he? How delightful !’” 

She is full of enthusiasm and interest as she 
looks at him with her round eyes, accepting with- 
out question this interesting piece of news. 

Can he venture further? ‘‘I think her name 
is Yum-Yum,” he says, with a little hesitation, 
and again with marked success. 


“What a funny name!” says Sallie, quite in-_ 


nocently. 

She has evidently not seen The Mikado. This 
is really a new and delightful amusement young 
Brown has discovered, and none can say how far 
he might have pursued the subject had he not 
been suddenly interrupted. 

Mrs. Smith, missing Sallie from her side, gives 
her an imperious summons to join her. She has 
not quite made up her mind that she approves 
of these chats with Mr. Brown. 

Sallie obeys reluctantly. Her mother is con- 
versing with some one else, and she has no op- 
portunity of protesting or mentioning her news. 

“Ma, I want to go in and spesk to Lill a min- 
ute,” she says, hastily, as they Judge Farn- 
ham’s door. And without waiting for permis- 





sion, she enters, and communicates the intelli- 
gence to her “ most intimate friend.” 

Miss Farnham is of a less gentle and credulous 
nature than Sallie, and stoutly declares, “I don’t 
believe it!” 

“Oh, but it must be true. Lem Brown told me. 
And now I shall have to run home, for ma won't 
like me to stay.” 

The ball thus started rolls swiftly onward, and 
before night there are few people v-ho have not 
heard that Professor Moncure Conrad, .lrs. Long’s 
nephew, had married a Japanese wife. Some 
even averred that anybody could tell it was so to 
look at her, and discovered unmistakable Orient- 
alism in her hair and eyes. 

Mr. Thompson Black, a visitor in town, loun- 
ging at the court-house corner, hears the tale. 
Though he has not mentioned it before, he had a 
college acquaintance with Moncure Conrad, and 
owes him a grudge. His own college record has 
not been of the fairest, and he well remembers 
a sharp reproof for some misdoing he once re- 
ceived from the said Conrad. It has rankled in 
his mind ever since, but he has never had any 
chance of repayment. “Married a Japanese 
wife, did he ?” he says to his informant. “ Like 
enough he’s left two or three others behind him 
in Japan. I knew Conrad at college”—signifi- 
cantly. It is but the dropping of an idle word, 
but it has its effect. 

Bromley is startled ; Bromley hesitates, 

“This is a queer story about Mrs. Long’s 
nephew’s wife, isn’t it?” says Mrs. Jones to Mrs. 
Parker. “Of course, if she had been staying any- 
where but at Mrs. Long’s, we should all have call- 
ed on her before we had a chance to hear any 
stories about her. But now—do you think we 
ought to go?” 

“My husband says it’s all stuff; he don’t be- 
lieve a word of it,” says Mrs. Parker, with a lit- 
tle sigh; “ but it is very uncomfortable.” 

Meanwhile the object of so much dubitation is 
to be seen driving and walking around town and 
over the beautiful mountain roads in unconscious 
innocence, 

At last Mrs. Long begins to wonder a little 
vaguely why no more visitors have called upon her 
guests. Judge and Mrs. Farnham have left cards, 
but she was not well enough to see them that 
afternoon, and Moncure and his wife were out 
driving. 

“ Do you know, Pen,” said the young husband 
(they were out for an afternoon drive), “I have 
taken a great fancy to that little house up on 
the hill beyond Aunt Catharine’s, and I think I 
should like to take it and spend the summer here. 
How would it strike you? Favorably ?” 

Mrs. Conrad hesitates. “It’s a beautiful 
place,” she says. 

“ Yes, but that’s hardly an answer to my ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, the fact is, Moncure, the people stare 
at me so I don’t know what to make of it, and 
feel as if I could not stand it.” 

“Your dark beauty is so attractive, my love,” 
her husband says, with a little laugh. 

“ Nonsense!” she answers, laughing too. “ But 
T'll make you notice it the next time we walk 
down the street.” 

And so she does. Even the small boys turn 
and run after her. 

“Jt will only be a nine days’ wonder, my dear,” 
he remarks ; but he is a little annoyed as well. 

Mrs. Long is so charmed with the suggestion 
about the little cottage that she waives aside all 
objections. “Oh, Penelope, my dear, I am sure 
you will like the place and the people and every- 
thing after you get to feel at home here; it will 
be delightful to have you settled near me even for 
a short time.” And Penelope, seeing that her hus- 
band’s heart is somewhat set on it, makes no 
further objection. 

So the little house, which is partly furnished, is 
rented, and they begin to arrange it. At one side 
is a long narrow room, with large glass windows 
and blinds, which has in times past been used as 
a sort of conservatory. Mr. Conrad has it cover- 
ed with matting, and dedicated to another pur- 
pose. His wife sits down on a low stool, and he 
throws himself on the matting beside her, a bill- 
iard cue in his hand, and falls to discussing their 
plans, quite unconscious of an observer. 

Jimmy Parker is peering through the blinds. 
The Japanese lady has became an object of deep 
interest to him, and he pursues his researches in- 
defatigably, often at imminent risk of discovery 
and punishment. At last Mr. Conrad rises, and 
this seares him away, and presently he is telling 
an excited tale to an interested ring of small boys. 

“Jiminy! didn’t I see ’em both sitting on 
their floors just as my mother says they do to 
home in Japan, and with their big eating-stick— 
they call ’em ‘ chopsticks’— in their hands !” 

“‘T don’t believe yer!” says the audience. 

“T tell you it’s true; and they’re a yard or two 
long.” 

Now Jimmy had been brought up in a family 
with the strictest code of morals, was quite igno- 
rant of a billiard table or its uses, and never 
having even peeped into the lower regions of the 
Denham Hotel, on Court Street, had not so much 
as seen a billiard cue. 

So this little tale is added to the exciting mass 
of evidence, and Mr. Black’s innuendoes lose no- 
thing by repetition. 

“Something is amiss,” says Mrs. Long to her- 
self, and determines quietly to try and solve the 
mystery. 

Mr. Conrad also has reached a similar de- 
cision; but the matter to him has assumed a 
more serious aspect. Before coming to Bromley 
he had received an offer of a position in a college 
in a neighboring town, in regard to which he had 
requested time for consideration. Later comes 
a mysterious letter in guarded terms withdrawing 
the offer, and saying that accounts of him re- 
ceived from Bromley have made it seem desir- 
able to make other arrang ts. The dismissal 
is courteously worded, but is none the leas annoy- 








ing to him, and he sets himself at once to dis- 
cover the cause of the trouble, 

For her purpose Mrs. Long, who happens to 
be in her garden one day when Sallie Smith is 
passing, calls her in for a little chat. Sallie 
obeys the summons, but is evidently very uneasy 
and uncomfortable while they converse on indif- 
ferent topics. At last Mrs. Long says, with ap- 
parent carelessness, “ How does it happen that 
your mother and you have not called on my 
niece ?” 

Sallie colors and hangs her head, unprovided 
with an answer, “ People say she is a Japanese, 
and I suppose they feel shy,” is the awkward ex- 
cuse she manages to get out presently. 

“She is no more a Japanese than you are,” 
says Mrs. Long, looking at the blue eyes before 
her with a laugh. “She ¢ame from the South, 
and never was in Japan in her life.” ‘ 

“Oh,” says Sallie, overcome with terror at the 
idea of the false tales she has been spreading. 

“Your information throws some light on the 
matter, but there is more in it than that,” Mrs, 
Long says. ‘ However, that is very well for a 
beginning. And now go,” giving her a good- 
natured little push, “and next time be sure 
your wonderful stories have some foundation in 
fact.” 

Meanwhile some darker and more disagreeable 
hints have reached Mr. Conrad, and he determines 
to trace them to their source. “I will have a 
settlement with Black to-morrow,” he says to 
himself, having reached that point in his research- 
es. But Mr. Black, having been apprised that 
Mr. Conrad wishes to see him, wisely takes an 
early train the next morning, and when wanted 
is not to be found. 

The unfortunate Brown is left to defend him- 
self as he may, and finally makes a clean breast 
of it. “I did not mean anything but a bit of 
fun,” he says, penitently, seeing that Mr. Conrad 
is really roused. 

“Fun at the expense of a lady and a stranger 
is hardly in good taste, Mr. Brown, and I shall 
be obliged to you if you will take as much pains 
to put the matter straight before the public; it 
has quite sufficiently disagreeable consequences 
already for my wife, to say nothing of myself. 
To enable you to do so, I will give you a brief 
account of my private history. I accepted for 
two years a position as professor in a college in 
Japan. After the expiration of my term I pre- 
ferred to return to this country, and during a 
visit to New Orleans met and married my wife, 
who was a Miss Penelope La Farge, and has nev- 
er seen Japan in her life. She has a French an- 
cestry, as her name shows.” 

“TIT beg a thousand pardons,” said poor Mr. 
Brown, and retired much crestfallen, 

Mr. Conrad returned home, and with much 
laughter told the joke to his wife. 

“Do get into the corner, Pen, and let me feed 
you with the chopstick” —playfully pushing her 
with a billiard cue (the table now having arrived). 
“A chopstick of this size is a great convenience, 
for I can readily put one end into the rice pot on 
the kitchen fire, and so give you your dinner 
smoking hot.” 

After this Bromley devoted itself to making 
amends for its past coldness, and Professor and 
Mrs. Conrad were overwhelmed with invitations 
and attentions. “ Very pleasant, sociable peo- 
ple,” was the favorable verdict, and Mrs. Long 
declared that such “ popular” relations were quite 
anuisance, The Japanese joke was a good story, 
which the Conrads reserved for their friends at 
a distance, for the Bromley people were a little 
shy of references to the matter. They, however, 
took much interest in Mr. Conrad’s experiences 
in that country, and by the time he left, nearly 
every one, down to little Jimmy Parker, was quite 
well informed on the subject. 

“ They certainly have made us the amende hon- 
orable, and it is a first-rate little place, after all, 
Pen, is it not?” said Mr. Conrad, quite regret- 
fully, as the train moved off, and they waved 
farewell to the party of friends who had come 
to see them start on the day of their departure. 

“ Yes,” she said, smiling; “and I suppose there 
is nothing more to tell them about Japan.” 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXVI. 


F certain conditions indispensable to the sue- 

cess of the scheme of living which is set forth 
in these articles are disregarded, house-keepers 
cannot hope to attain the promised result. To 
act upon the ground laid out in one or two of 
the articles, with fie supposition that the result 
obtained will be a fair example of that which 
might follow the practice of the entire scheme, 
would be fatuitons. To comment upon a door- 
way as representing the possibilities of living 
offered by a house would be equally sensible 
with the conclusion that every two or three thou- 
sand words out of a possible hundred thousand 
must be an epitome of the entire number. While 
the writer aims to give many seasonable hints 
as the series progresses, she does not expect any 
reader to master or even comprehend the pos- 
sible results of her system until it is fully out- 
lined. However, it may be said in passing, to 
those who.are not familiar with her facilities for 
understanding the needs of house-keepers and 
her practical ability to meet them, that she has 
for some ten or twelve years been in a position 
to answer the questions of louse-keepers all over 
the country, and it is quite probable that if a 
measure of success had not attended her sug- 
gestions, she would by this time have been known 
as a pretender rather than as an instructor. To 
those newly alive to the difficulties of the do- 
mestic situation be it said that the Bazar is not 
publishing the theories of a young experimenter, 
but the conclusions of an exact investigator. 
And, moreover, these very articles were suggest, 
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ed by the fact that a number of comfortable 
households in New York have for some time 
been living upon the plan which is now being 
outlined in these columns. But for the immedi- 
ate comfort of those newly aroused friends who 
are fearful that they will have nothing for break- 
fast, luncheon, or supper because an unusually 
attractive dinner is offered them now and then, 
this article may be devoted to the details of an 
experiment made in the writer’s family in mid- 
summer, in a year when prices prevailed on an 
average similar to those now existing. The fam- 
ily consisted of five persons with normal appe- 
tites, all interested in a lively discussion which 
was then going on in the columns of the New 
York Tribune. A well-known writer, Shirley 
Dare, had asserted that two dollars per week 
for each person, in a family of not less than six, 
was an ample table allowance for the season. 
Not a little derision was indulged in apropos of 
the possible character of the meals for six per- 
sons which should cost only about fifty-seven 
cents each. As the writer is nothing if not mat- 
ter-of-fact, she at once put her household upon 
the proposed financial limit. An inventory was 
made of the storesroom supplies, and the quan- 
tity requisite for a week’s use was set aside and 
valued at the actual cost, The fresh meats, fish, 
vegetables, and fruit were bought at Fulton Mar- 
ket, the car fare and expressage being included 
in the cost; the milk, eggs, and butter came from 
the local dealer. In order that there should be 
no waste, there was a personal supervision of 
cookery, service, and the food remaining after 
each meal—just what the present scheme of liv- 
ing demands. The fact that the same article of 
food used for dinner reappears at breakfast or 
luncheon is evidence that the supply was ample. 
To show that the fare was varied and palatable, 
the bills of fare for the entire week are given 
below; recipes of the least known dishes are 
also given, and all will be described during the 
series. 
SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Fried scallops. Fried potatoes. Peaches. 
Vienna rolls. Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Roast duck. Succotash. Fresh tomatoes. Baked 


new potatoes. Bread. Musk-melon. Tea. 
Supper. 

Biscuit. Peaches and cream. Cookies. Tea. 
MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 

Fried bacon. Fried succotash and potatoes, 
Cucumbers. Rolls. Coffee. 
Luncheon. 

Cold duck. Peaches. Rolls. Tea, 


Dinner. 
Lamb chops. Green corn. 


sread. 


Potatoes. Lettuce. 
Bartlett pears. Tea, 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Fried tomatoes. Fried hashed potatoes. Ham, 
Graham Bread. Coffee. 
Luncheon, 
Peaches and cream. Rolla Cookies. Tea. 
Dinner. 
Broiled blue-fish. Porter-house steak. Potatoes. 
Green corn. Water-cresses. Bread. Peaches. Tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Scalloped blue-fish. Fried ege-plant. Fried potatoes. 
French rolls. Coffve. 
Luncheon, 


Peaches and cream. Graham bread. Rusks. Tea 
Dinner. 
Roast chicken with buked potatoes. Stewed okra. 


Baked corn. Bread. Musk-melon. Tea. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Lamb chops. Fried tomatoes. Stewed okra. 
Fried potatoes. Vienna rolls. Coffee. 
Luncheon, 
Rolls. Rusk. Musk-melon. 
Dinner. 
Roast lamb with baked potatoes. Green corn. 
Sweet-potatoes. Lettuce. Bread. Water-melonu. Tea. 
FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Fried corn and potatoes. Fried 


Cold chicken. Tea, 


Broiled bacon. 


egg-plant. Vienna bread. Coffee. 
Luncheon, 
Peaches and cream. Rolls. Rusk, Tea. 


Dinner. 

Porter-house steak. Pilaffoflamb. Potatoes. Lima 
beans. Bread. Cookies. Peaches. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled beefsteak. Fried beans and potatoes. 
Vienna rolls. Coffee. 

Luncheon, 

Pilaff. Peaches. Rolls. Cookies. Tea. 
Dinner. 

Broiled blue-fish. Lambchops, Green corn. Rice and 
mushrooms. Potatoes. Bread. Peaches. Tea. 

The supplies used during this experiment were 

all bought at retail prices, and without that care- 
ful wholesale calculation which insures a profit- 
able balance to the purchaser of at least twenty- 
five per cent. The point is repeatedly made in 
these articles that every advantage must be taken 
of the favorable condition of the market, all tem- 
porarily cheap perishable goods being so cooked 
or canned as to preserve them for future use. 

A plan for coéperative marketing will be given 
soon in this series. The rest of this week’s space 
must be devoted to recipes for some of the dishes 
noted above. One of the first dishes is fried 
seallops, a dish peculiar to New York. The scal- 
leps reach the market fresh from Long Island, 
and are a savory and inviting repast to the lovers 
of sea food ; they are to be washed in cold water, 
rolled in a towel until dry, and then either bread- 
ed and fried according to directions already given, 
or rolled in Indian meal and fried with slices of 
salt pork, or covered with flour seasoned with 





salt and pepper, and then fried in enough drip- 
pings to prevent burning. When there is no 
prejudice against the use of olive oil in frying, 
the scallops gain an added flavor from its use, 
but it is rather expensive; fine cotton-seed or 
pea-nut oil, when sweet and fresh, is an excellent 
frying medium. 

For scalloped blue-fish, or any fresh fish, take 
out all the bones, leaving the fish in flakes, but 
do not remove the skin unless it is objectionable ; 
make a white sauce by melting a tablespoonful 
of butter with one of flour, then gradually stir- 
ring in a pint of boiling water smoothly, and 
seasoning it with salt and white pepper; when 
the sauce boils, use it to moisten the fish; if a 
larger dish is required, put layers of bread-crumbs 
in the dish with the fish, seasoning each layer, and 
moistening them with sauce; dust crumbs over 
the top, and quickly brown the scalloped fish in 
the oven. Serve it hot. 

A very palatable and economical dish called a 
pilaff can be made from lamb or any cold meat; 
as its name indicates, the dish is Arabian in 
character. Cut the meat in small dice; put it 
over the fire in a saucepan to fry with its own 
fat chopped, or with drippings or butter enough 
to prevent burning; a little chopped onion is 
usually fried with the meat. Fry also a cupful of 
rice, which has been washed and dried, until it 
begins to brown, with the meat, or in a separate 
utensil if there is any lack of surface, stirring 
the rice to insure even browning; when rice and 
meat are brown, add to them a pint or more of 
tomatoes peeled and sliced, and a pint of boiling 
water ; as the rice cooks, the water will be absorbed, 
and more must be added, but in small quantities, 
so that when the rice is tender, which will be in 
about twenty or thirty minutes, it will be just 
moist; a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper 
completes the dish, which is to be served hot. A 
cupful each of meat and rice will make a large 
dish of pilaff. 

Similar in character is the dish of rice and 
mushrooms. Peel and slice a small onion, put 
it over the fire with a cupful of rice, washed and 
dried, and two or three tablespoonfuls of drip- 
pings or butter; stir the rice so that it may 
brown evenly, and meantime carefully wash and 
chop the stems from a quart of fresh mushrooms 
and the broken caps, reserving the whole ones to 
bake; when the rice is brown, add the chopped 
mushrooms and a pint of boiling water; as the 
rice cooks, add water enough to keep it moist, 
and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper; 
when the rice is tender, which will be in about a 
half-hour, serve it hot. This is an excellent dish 
for luncheon or supper, or it can be used as a 
vegetable for dinner. The caps or tops of the 
mushrooms, after they are washed and the de- 
fective portions trimmed away, can be best cook- 
ed by laying them on small slices of buttered 
bread with a dust of salt and pepper and a small 
bit of butter in each cap, and baking them in a 
very hot oven; the mushrooms will be done by 
the time the bread is brown, if they are fresh, 
and they should be served at once on a hot dish, 
Other recipes for cooking mushrooms will be 
given later, 
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CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued.) 
HER ABDIEL, 


\ HEN did you come ?” asked French, star- 
ing at her hard, 
Patty put her hand to her head. 
““My memory is not very good, sir,” she said, 
with a little whine. “I cannot say to a week or 
two.” : 


“Why did not your brother tell me you were 


coming ?” he asked again. 

“I don’t know, I am sure, sir,” the poor old 
creature replied, feeling all the danger of this 
cross-examination, and not seeing a way out of 
it. 

“Where have you lived ?” asked French. 

“In London,” said Patty, 

“Got a husband ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“A widow 2?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she said. 

But her look was more vicious than that usual- 
ly assumed by widows when speaking of their 
dead men. 

“ Children 2?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Never had any ?” asked French. 

“Thad one son once,” said Patty, with a softer 
voice, her mind going back to the time when 
Paston was a little boy in a blue velvet suit and 
point-lace collar, and when he called Maurice 
Clinton “ Daddy.” 

“And where is he now ?” said the master. 

“Dead,” said Patty. 

Had he asked her the name of this dead son 
the whole secret would have been known. The 
poor muddled brain had by now lost the clew, 
and French, finding it, might have learned his 
way into the heart of the maze. But he did not 
ask, and the peril was safely skirted by. 

“Well, you have a good berth of it here,” he 
said, “and I hope you will look after Jim and 
make him comfortable, and keep the place tidy. 
You don’t look worth much, though; but I sup- 
pose you can do something. So good-morning, 
Mrs.— By-the-bye, what is your name ?” 

“Richard,” said Patty, pronouncing the name 
in the English fashion. 

“Well, good-morning, Mrs. Richard,” repeated 
French. “If you want anything, you know, you 
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can have it at the Hall. Lady sane is always will- 
ing to help the deserving, and Jim has been an 
honest servant to us now for many years, and 
we would like to do well by him—though he is 
a surly old dog,” he added, below his breath ; 
and aloud—* though he should have told us you 
were coming to live with him.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Patty, with a feeble 
flash of her old pride, like the faint ray of a win- 
ter’s sun in a watery sky. ‘“ We want for no- 
thing, and I shall hope not to trouble my lady.” 

As she spoke, how vividly she remembered the 
scathing scorn of that lady when the master 
died so suddenly, and she, the Creature, was turn- 
ed out at a moment’s notice, spurned and dis- 
graced, where she had been obeyed, flattered, 
feared, and caressed! How vividly she remem- 
bered that day, and how she had had to hold her- 
self in check—not to give back insolence for con- 
tempt—passion and worldly wisdom warring to- 
gether, and the latter the victor only with so 
much difficulty! No, it was not likely that she 
would go to the Hall for help! Old, poor, de- 
graded as she was—below the servants where 
she had once been mistress—she would not bring 
herself to that! It was pain enough, when she 
remembered, to live here in the game-keeper’s cot- 
tage, as Jim Sherwood’s sister—she who had 
driven by his master’s side as his wife, and never 
so much as looked kindly at the rough, honest, 
handsome young fellow, but to ask help of my 
Lady Jane—no, not if she had to die for it! 

The feeling in her heart took its echo in her 
voice, and French looked at her again with more 
than a shadow of surprise. He could not say of 
what nor of whom she reminded him. Was it of 
Jim Sherwood himself? Likely enough, and in- 
deed it could scarcely be of any one else. Yet 
her eyes, when she looked up at him as she did 
just now when she refused his proffered help, 
were not Jim Sherwood’s eyes. He felt a certain 
degradation when he suddenly bethought him— 
they were like his mother’s. He was angry with 
Mrs. Richard, and more angry with himself for 
the suggestion; for men as proud as French 
Clinton think their very features should be pat- 
ented, and that Nature should have her sumptu- 
ary laws, whereof the lower should not be suffer- 
ed to wear the patterns of the higher. He dismiss- 
ed it from his mind as well as he could, but it 
recurred incessantly. ‘“ And why the deuce did 
she remind me of my mother?” asked French 
Clinton of himself, twenty times before his ric 
was over. 

Jim on his side was disturbed that his master 
had been over to the cottage and unearthed 
Patty. He made her repeat every word of the 
conversation again and again, till her muddled 
old brain seemed to her to spin round like a 
painted top, where Jim and Maurice and French 
and her former self, the whole of the past and 
fragments of the present, were mixed and com- 
pounded together, so that one could not distin- 
guish anything clearly nor detach one image from 
another. Then she began to whimper; and Jim 
swallowed an oath and kept silent. 

When French went back to the Hall, he natural- 
ly told Lady Jane where he had been, and what 
he had seen. He told her everything. It was 
his way, and part of the tribute she exacted. 
And among his day’s doings he naturally laid 
the greatest stress on the newest event—Jim 
Sherwood’s sister. 

“What is she like? 
person ?” asked my lady. 

“Fairly; not overmuch,” was the answer. 
“She has the look of a drunkard, but she did 
not smell of drink, and was sober, though decided- 
ly maffled. Old Jim will not let his blue ribbon 
be stained, [I imagine, by any inmate of his 
place. His hand is not a light one.” 

“T hope she makes him comfortable and keeps 
the place tidy,” said Lady Jane. 

“JT fancy so. Everything was in perfect order 
to-day. She has a curious false air of my poor 
mother about the eyes. It quite startled me once 
when she raised her eyes and looked at me. And 
she has two manners, one the cringing, humble, 
whining manner of extreme poverty—and more 
than mere poverty—and the other, as if she had 
seen better days, and once knew how to respect 
herself. It is really very droll to see the changes. 
On which account I think she has fallen into 
ruin from a better position, and that she has a 
little secret in her life.” 

“ Well, sir, for an old game-keeper’s antiquated 
sister, you have been wonderfully observant,” 
said Maurice, with a laugh. “If she had been a 
pretty girl, and I had brought up such an explicit 
description, I wonder what you would have said 
to me!” 

“You impudent young puppy,” said French, 
not displeased by even this very left-handed ac- 
cusation. 

But Lady Jane drew her keen brows together 
and her lips into a thin line as she said, tartly, 
“Be quiet, Maurice! Your chaff is really at 
times too broad and unbecoming.” 

It came into her duties as Lady Bountiful, how- 
ever, to go over to the cottage on her own account 
and see this somewhat mysterious sister of the 
old retainer ; and accordingly, taking Ethel with 
her, she one day drove in the little pony-chaise 
across the park to the beautiful spot where old 
Jim had his own nest, and looked after his phea- 
sants and partridges. As before, when French 
had come, no one was at home, and my lady 
knocked with the tip of her parasol at the door 
in vain. She, however, took the woman’s privi- 
lege to enter, bidden or unbidden. The door stood 
open; the place was theirs; Jim Sherwood was 
their servant ; and my lady had the great person’s 
idea that her intrusion was an honor. Thence 
she went into the kitchen, calling in her shrill, 
tart voice for “ Mrs. Richard,” but only answered 
by the purring of the cat and the ticking of the 
clock. 

“ Perhaps she is upstairs,” she said, her foot 
on the lowest step of the steep sharp ascent, 


A respectable-looking 





more like a solid ladder than an ordinary stair- 
case, 

“She may be asleep, poor old thing, and we 
may disturb her,” said Ethel, who was not inclined 
for these domestic visitations, and thought them 
inquisitorial rather than philanthropic. 

“I will go and see, if I can climb up this 
dreadful place,” replied my lady, and forthwith 
began to climb the ladder toilsomely enough. 

Always calling “ Mrs. Richard,” she went into 
a room the door of which stood ajar, and there 
on the bed, huddled up in a shapeless heap of 
clothes and protuberances, lay something which 
she supposed must be Jim Sherwood’s sister. 
Her face was buried in the pillow so that she 
could not see it, and the figure was so still it did 
not seem to breathe. 

Lady Jane saying again “ Mrs. Richard !”’ touch- 
ed the protuberance she supposed to be the 
shoulder; but no start, no sound, no response of 
any kind was returned. She even shook her, 
but Mrs. Richard slept on; and my lady finally 
turned away in a huff, affronted that she could 
make no impression on this somnolent bundle of 
shawls, petticoats, and bones. 

Then she went down-stairs again, saying in her 
shrill voice to Ethel, “ That old creature upstairs 
is either tipsy or dead. I could not make her 
hear me; and though I shook her smartly, she 
never stirred.” 

“ Perhaps she is ill,” said Ethel. 

“T believe she is dead tipsy,” said her mother. 
“ And so I shall tell that old fellow when I see 
him. If he is going to disgrace the park like 
this, he will have to go. He is almost past his 
work already, and your father has to keep a 
younger man at advanced wages to help him.” 

“He has been a faithful old servant,” said 
Ethel, timidly. 

“ Which does not allow him to keep a drunken 
old creature like that sister of his, to bring dis- 
credit on the place,” snapped my Lady Jane. 

And with that they got into the pony-carriage, 
which the page-boy had been holding, and drove 
off—to Patty’s infinite relief. 

“That snake! Her hand was like so much 
poison! It went through me like poison!” she 
muttered, as she shuffled herself out of the petti- 
coats and shawls beneath which she had con- 
cealed herself. “I know that she would have 
known me—women have keener eyes than men, 
and she would have known me though he didn’t. 

will have to put me away in some tidy 
Pie »wn’’—she went on to say, as she 
had satu * many times already—* 
decent place . ll have a littl move 
company than I hay he so confined 
like. And where a neigtw 1 look 
after me, to talk to me, and I sha 
as I am here, from day’s end to day. 
where I shall have a little more company au 
little more liberty, and be able to have a drop 
now and then when I feel I want it.” 

And with this she began to cry, and so contin- 
ued weeping, lamenting, and desiring, till the 
evening drew in, and Jim returned home for his 
tea and supper. 


some 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





Ladies’ Cravats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 457. 

Tur ribbon cravat illustrated in Fig. 1 is made 
of striped gauze ribbon two inches and a half 
wide. Two pieces of ribbon form .a twisted 
neck-band, the folds of which are lightly tacked 
together, and a rosette bow is placed over the 
fastening at the side. 

Fig. 2, a silk tulle cravat which is worn with 
a promenade toilette, can be made in white or in 
any becoming color. Around the neck the tulle 
is folded on a foundation collar, which is fasten- 
ed with a safety-pin at the side, under a large 
butterfly bow of tlie tulle. 


Plain and Bourette-striped Gingham 
Dress. 
See illustration on page 457. 


A comBtInaTIon dress of cotton goods is illus 
trated in this model, the corsage and drapery be- 
ing of plain flax gray gingham, while the skirt 
and the vest, collar, and cuffs are of the same 
gingham, witli raised stripes in blue. The stripes 
are taken horizontally for the skirt, and it is with- 
out other trimming. The long drapery is hung in 
ample folds, and taken up high at the sides. The 
short corsage has an oval opening at the throat, 
filled out by the vest, and has soft fichu draper- 
ies extending downward from the shoulders and 
meeting in a point, trimmed with ribbon bows. 


Embroidered Parlor Steps. 


See illustration on page 457. 


Tus familiar piece of furniture is here pre- 
sented in a more ornamental fashion than is usu- 
ally accorded it, without in the least impairing 
its usefulness. The uprights at the sides are re- 
placed by carved griffins of the same wood as that 
of the steps. The steps themselves are uphol- 
stered in olive velveteen, finished with a deep fur- 
niture fringe at the front and back edges. The 
space between the steps is ornamented with a 
band of tapestry embroidery worked in cross 
stitch with colored wools on canvas, 


Plain and Striped Surah Costume. 
See illustration on page 457. 


Tue full skirt of this beige-colored surah dress 
has graduated horizontal stripes of myrtle green 
on the skirt, widest at the foot, and narrowing 
gradually toward the top. Short festooned pa- 
nier draperies of plain surah are on the front, and 
a broad sash with fringed ends of striped surah 
on the back. The basque has a vest and cuffs 
of striped surah, and a high collar aud revers of 
myrtle green velvet, 
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Chemisette Collars. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue high standing collar in Fig. 
1 is composed of folds of red-dotted 
dark blue foulard, lined and piped 
with red foulard. Two folded scarfs 
cross at the front, three inches wide 
and half a yard long, leaving an 
open space at the throat, which is 
filled in with a pleated plastron of 
red foulard. A small bow is placed 
at the throat. The collar is buck- 
led at the back. 

Fig. 2 has a white linen standing 
collar lined with red cambric, and 
a tucked white linen chemisette 
with a red hem in which there are 
three studs. A narrow red cambric 
cravat is tied in a bow at the front. 


Set of eee Napery. 
Figs. 1-7. 


Tuts set of napery is made of 
white linen momie-cloth, decorated 
with a graceful Renaissance border, 
worked with linen thread in blue, 
white, and two shades of red. The 
lesign is the same throughout the 





Fig. 1.—Fou tarp CoLLaR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 


set, but is reduced or enlarged in 
proportion to the size of the piece 
decorated. The large tea cloth isa 
yard and seven-eighths square, and 
is surrounded with a knotted fringe, 
The narrow border shown in Fig. 6 is 
near the outer edge, and within this 
is the deep border with a large orna- 
ment in each corner, The smaller 
cloth is thirty three inches square, 
and is similarly decorated on a 
smaller scale. The napkins are thir- 
teen inches square ; they are fringed, 
surrounded with the narrow border, 
and ornamented with corner designs 
of the deep border, The tray or 
stand scarf at the left of the cut is 
forty inches long by twenty-six 
wide; it is fringed across the front 
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Fig. 6.—Narrow BorpEr 
ror Emprorperep Ser, 
Fies. 1-5, 














SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Canvas axp Gureurg-stripep Satin Dress. Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Strripep CuamBery 
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end, and ornamented there with a 
section of the wide border; the 
narrow border is across the front 
end and carried up the sides. The 
buffet cover on the right hand is a 
yard and a quarter wide by twenty- 
six inches deep, It is ornamented 
with the wide border across the 
front only, and with the narrow 
border across the front and up the 
sides ; these three sides are also 
fringed. A table scarf, illustrated 
in Fig. 7, on page 457, is a yard and 
seven-eighths long and twelve inch- 
es and a half wide, and is surround- 
ed with the deep border and fringe. 
All the outlines of the embroidery 
are defined in chain stitch as shown 
in Fig. 6. The leaves and dots are 
filled in with solid satin stitch, 
while the flowers and fruit have an 
open filling of fancy stitches. 


Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
In the costume illustrated in Fig. 
1 the skirt, sleeves, and upper part 
of the corsage are of stripes in 
which three-inch bands of sapphire 





fig. 2.+Linen CoLtar with 
CHEMISETTE. 


blue satin surah alternate with écru 
guipure bands of the same width. 
The laced bodice that completes the 
lower part of the corsage and the 
drapery are of écru canvas. The 
drapery is short on one side and 
long on the other, and is looped 
with blue ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2 shows a striped and plain 
Chambéry costume. The basque 
and over-skirt are of plain mastic 
Chambéry, with a scalloped border 
that has a vine embroidered in red 
silk. The box-pleated skirt is of 
mastic and red striped Chambéry, 
with a similar border at its lower 
edge. 

Satteen Costume. 
See illustration on page 457. 

In this cotton satteen costume 
the basque and skirt are of plaid 
satteen, a sand-colored ground 


Figs. 1-5.—Set or Exprowerep Tea Cxorus, Taay anp Burret Covers, axp Napxins.—[See Fig. 6; and Fig. 7, on Page 457. | 
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Fig. 1.—Rripson Cravat. 


cross-barred with maroon, and the drapery is of plain sand-col- 
ored satteen, The drapery is irregular, short, festooned on 
one side and hanging long on the other. The basque has a 
plastron formed by two bands of lace, with draped searfs of the 
plain satteen at the sides. 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 














Fig. 2.—Twu.ir Cravat. 


Fig. 2 is a fine black straw turban. The 


twisted band and bows of feather-edged olive 
with a cluster of ostrich tips, form the trimming 





ribbon, together 


brim is covered 


Tue top of the crown of the hat shown in Fig. 1 and the 
brim facing are of olive velvet, the brim and the side of the 


with shirred black lace, and studded with rows 


of jet 


il heads 





The high trimming is massed toward th 


And Is composed 





of a large lace rosette, bows of dark and lig 


t red ribl 


and 


crown consisting of broad fancy straw galloon. A narrow straw 
edging gathered on a band of velvet surrounds the brim. A 
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Pain anp Bovuretrse-stripep GincHam Drxss. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3874: Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each. 


EMBROIDERED Partor Sreps. 





Fig. 7.—Emprowerep Taste Scarr or Set Figs. 1-5, on 


a cluster of shaded red velvet blossoms 
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HORSFORD’ S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


Dr. J. L. Weruis, Eliot, Me., says: “ Horsfo.d’s Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent results.”—[ Adv, } 





“Summer Saunterinos sy tHe B. & L.” and 
*Winnipesaukee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer resorts of 
the White and Francouia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lucius Turr.e, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—[{ Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pexrror.y pure soap 
may be made. 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 

Cuas. S. Hiecins’ “La Bette” Bouquet Tomer Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Guyvornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—(Ad».} 





ADVERTISHMHEN'LS 





POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold enly in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, 


Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 


basis is Sv@an or Mick, the most important element 
of mother's milk. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 
Sold by Druggists—25c. , 50c., $1.00. 
aa An interesting pampllet, entitled ‘* Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,” 
sent free on application. 
V «Lis, Riou akvson, & Co., Burlington, v t. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ngly, nnbe- 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
. they can get 

Waves and_ Front- 
” pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
Y quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 

for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 

it in the finest work on fashion- 
able hair - dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 

a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 

mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blash on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not muilable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Botthe—not mailable. 
>rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 

MES. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave. +» N.X. 











Tuomrson Wave. 


Side View. 
(Putented Feb. 6, 1877.) 








IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ary. It produces every shade, from the 
ightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
aaburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your draggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sampie of your hair when 
ng. General 54 West 23d St., New York. 
IMPERIAL Ae REGENERATOR co. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 

os a costly box of goods which will 

- Awl - +~-y = mare money 

an anyth in thi 

world. ronwti > fae The workers absointel 088 : 
Terma mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 








Bf BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO:, Dorchester, Mass, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


LJ AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 
H’ and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes; and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 












Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE TUREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
_NEW YORK. z 


~ SECURITY 


CORSET G2 ELEGANCE 
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No “breaking ing in” process, Ney e.  cossmanast . dis- 
sie mT iN 
WHALE BONE u our new ; each 
Poirow iestentng. sander and the ends sexed by 
rinlcbope to pinch through aoa be had 
your dealer will be sent receipt of $1.75 
WEEDSPORT SKIRT "AND DRESS CO., 


T, Me |S Y. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 


Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First enenyne, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 

Prof. McLean, of the College of C i recom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

_ Mentic ntion this Paper. ) 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s sci is the only unfailing 
1c 











This most exquisite of Toilet eo. the vir 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

SOFT It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black ts in the pores, 
or other discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 
the best pre- aration 
frtieknt BEAUTIFUL fave ever 
used.” “ It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and —, ‘od “After having tried every 
astibe, I ider you Powder 
the best, and I cannot ‘do witboet it.” Soid by ali Drug- 


_é.".es COMPLEXION 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Tonpées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 

e prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refund 

HAIR CUTTING AND CU RLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


WIEBE 


HUMORS, 
SkinBlemishes 
1 Ato 
BIRTH MARKS 

-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 
Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, ‘internally, are 















| infallible. 





Cuttoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiroura, 50c. ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anv 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

anil Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
ine ene U terine Pains, Sorene: =e, and 
Weakness speedily cured by — ANnTI- 
Pawn Piaster. Warranted. 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per tg 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Cra: 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621 _— St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N b. 


PRESIDENT 


Of the Largest Retail Furniture 
House in the World wiil send Free, 
an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, 
Send for one. 


Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 
BROOELYN, N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixta Avenue, New Yor«, 













PRIESTLEY SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, 

weight, width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two stand. 


ard shades of black. 


None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished Board,” showing 


the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 
They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York city 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, 


Crawford, & Simpson, and Le Boutilier Bros. 








R.H.MAGY & C0. 
LAth St, Sixth Ave.,and 13th St, N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS, 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


R. H. MACY & OO. 






MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


ae by mail $1.30. 
HARMON & 
Cakbwio New Haven, Conn. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

298 Pages. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Will be mailed paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper's Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS’? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer-(you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
| BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
| up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
| on them thus tigre so is only three cents.) After 
} kk to us, write across the left 
} re me eel it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
| to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility. 


5 I L.CRACIN&CO. 


. 
te offer doe does not a to purchisers in Pennsylvania. 


TO. THE LADIES. 


inn “Tam of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ja- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilful."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THE rurE MFG. c0., Boston, Mass. 


SCIENTIFIC CURE. 


CANCER ieee ries: 
NCER 





- 
~ 





l? mn TO -, ONE. 


















DR. W. “E. “BROWN, 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG B ockham, M.D. 
The Cloth, #200, Mo best book for. io AGENTR, aR mple pe pease free. free. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "atentss 


MRS. HELEN 
M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


HOPPING of every description promptly attend- 

edto. Nocommission cha For ee etc., 
address Miss E. H. DEIHM, 27 Union Square, N. Y. 

ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 

42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUMMER SILKS. 


7 PIECES IMPORTED PLAID SU- 
RAHS, ALL PURE SILK, AT 49. PER YARD. 
THE OPENING PRICE OF THIS LINE WAS $1.00. 

50 PIECES COLORED FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, MADE IN LYONS, FRANCE, ALL GOOD 
COLORS, AT 98c. SOLD TILL NOW AT 41.48. 

250 PIECES 28-INCH REAL INDIA SILKS, 
AT 8c. PER YARD. HANDSOMEST GOODS IN 
THE MARKET, AND REDUCED FROM $1.35 
AND $1.50. 

50 PIECES PONGEE PEKIN STRIPES 
AT 98c. MARKED DOWN FROM $1.50. 


Le Boutillier St 23d 
treet, 
Brothers, 


The Flynt Waist or True Curse 


Is universal! 





endorsed by eminent physicians as the 


most SCIENTIFIC WAIST or CORSET known. 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the “ Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also, the most correct w ay to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Fiynt Extension and 
Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers, No. 5. the 
Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, 
how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
the warp threads of the fabric cross at right angles in 
the back, thereby insuring in every waist THK MUST 
aa. SHOULDER-BEACK EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

~ Our “* Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading- 

my atten, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 

Under-dre ssing, sent free to any physician or lady, on 
plication to 

MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


— 7s PRICES ARE 
PARKER'S fivays the aves 
Seassaiah an a on sabi a es 


Stamping Powder, (black, blue or white), per box. 15cts. 
skeins E mbroidery Silk, (assorted c colors) 13cts. 





Waste Embroidery Silk, (all good silk) per box, 2i cts. 
12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25¢ ts.; Large Ballof Tinsel, ll cts. 
French Embroidery ¢ 7 


Cotton, per doz. skeins, 17 cts. 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) per doz. skeins, 30cts. 
Fine Emb’y Chenille, per skein. Me ts. ; per doz. $ 

Color Card, (with piece of silk of each shade), l5cts. 
Linen Tidies (choose your own patterns) stamped, 15cts. 
Feit Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 15cts. 
English Crewels. per skein. 3cts.; per doz., 35 cts. 
Illustrated Price List of Outfits and Materi- 
als, FREE Ke usington Fisting Outat $1.25. Lustre 
Outit, $8. fee . PARKER, yma, Mass, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK. CHAIR 





For the house, lawn, porch, or camp, is chock-full of 
comfort and blessed rest. The ALFORD & BERKELE 


CO., Sole Agents, 77 CHAMBERS ST., P. O. Box 2002, 
New York. Send for circular. Price, $3.00. 
fluons Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions beau- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
‘“*We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 


IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
tifled. The Form developed. 
wee —Gopry's LApy'’s Boox, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 

VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Guccauaiean conyidential. Mention this paper. 








NEWPORT CURLING IRON. 
The Neatest, Handiest, and Best. 
PRICES LOW TO DEALERS. NICKEL PLATED. 
CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, 
Nickel Platers, 95 Ohio Street, Chicago. 


CURE ": DEAF 


Peck’s Parent IMPROVED Les aged an Drums 
Perfectly Resto: irda the fava . rform the 
= of the natu ne ible, om ona and 
wi in on, versation an even whi rs 
dL attncty. Sei Bend tor} Hostrated ty bonk with testimoni- 

FB. HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS. 


We are showing a choice se- 
lection of novelties in Printed 
Organdies and Lawns, Batistes, 
Linen Lawns, Fancy Crepe 
Cloths, Embroidered Ginghams 
and Zephyrs; also, Nun’s Veil- 
ings, Albatross Cloths, Plain 
and Figured Crepe de Chines, 
Grenadines, Plain and Fancy 
Gazes, etc. 


Sroadvary AS 19th st. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladtwes Sutts 
and Underwear. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


a A 


Dress Goods in New York. 


40-inch Colored French Cashmeres, 
street and evening shades, worth 60c.......... 44e. 
42-inch Cream Albatross, T5c. quality.... 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th ‘St, New York. 


SERKYS’ TEA. —Guarantee d the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
compc of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse seal weubles 5 pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price e, 50C. and $1.00 per box. 

KYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at PL i ta 877 Broadway, New York. 
holesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


For 10 ‘cents in in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chrotho cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
ack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington | St., ew York. 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
by mail. 


&COMP’Y, 


your crape 


SHRIVE 





833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Broadway and 14th St., New York City. 


Adjustable Dress and Skirt Forms, The best Forms 
at lowest prices. Indispensable in families, as one 
Figure can be used for persons of entirely dif- 
ferent form. ag aid Ladies can drape Skirts, 
design and trim Waists, Jackets, and W raps, and note 
the effect of each Costume, Their durability and low 
price recommend them at sight. Also the Folding 

Adjustable Draping Stand, which can be folded al- 
most as closely as an umbrella, and weighs only five 
Ibs. Very convenient to take with you to » the country. 


ERSEYS, —Cheapest and best. Fine Black Worsted 
Jerseys, plain, $1.00; Coat Back, $1.75; Braided and 
Scalloped, $2.00; with Colored Vest Front, $3.00; Finest 
Imported Cashmere, $3.50. Black Silk Jerseys, $12.00. 
S ut postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give Bust 
Measure. Mrs. L. Surten, Jr., 64 Holt St. : Norfolk, Va. 


THE NEW PATEN’ 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 

M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 











“Mama! Don’t forget to put in the Edenia and Rhenish 


along witnout them.” 


“Well, give me the Edenia; | want the Rhenish Cologne in the hand-ba,, 


LUNDBORG’S RHERISH u- 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 


If you cannot obtain above in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List < 
manufacturers, Yo 


UNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, 


New York. 



















ALL DEAL 





Gro. H. WooDs & CENAGES 





competed, 


ervesanc 
ch bottle 


HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over all competitors atthe World’s 
Exposition, Ne 
which ali manufacturers of note 
The committee of ex- 
ers, rec ognizing its superior quat- 
ties, pronounced Wood's Ladien 
Blacking” to be the BES" 
contains no acid, or ingr sdisait in- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces @ beautiful jet black polish 
tt is the only blac op 
will not crack the shoe, but pre- 
“TENS the leather. 
*anble quan. 


You 


«BAe ask. 








SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





w Orleans, at 


made that 


it 


P 14 








DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dea 
commend it ‘in ical. Take, 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mires, NEW VORK. 





everywhere’ 








MESSALINA 


Will produce a magnificent lustrous color of light 
chestnut-brown hair. 

M ESSA LIN A has created a sensation among the 
leading Society Ladies in Europe and America. Will 
promote the growth of hair. For sale at all first-class 
stores. Wholesale and Retail, at 


A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 
_ Descriptive Catalogue gratis to any address. 


ED, PINAUD'S} 


QUADRUPLE ESSENCES for the 
handkerchief; Violette de Parme, Ixora 
Breoni, Opoponax, Brisa de las Pampas, Lilas 
de Perse, Theodora. Sold everywhere, 


HENRY DREYFUS, 10 Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ROSES.We Rave all the latest novelties and finest 
rts, in sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from, 
We ond strong Pot safely by mail to all Post 
purchaser’s choice of varieties, all label 


3 TO 12 PLANTS Sl. $8 to $I5 


8 thee, Hendred, 
gooerdiing bo velas, fy be . Our 
New Guide, 78 Cy wrated, Free 
Address THE GEE & CONARD Co. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a ee = paper ; six pattern 
embroider: sapere = Mg size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Stud viz: 
STUDY of SNOWB ALLS S; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarkp Moran; 
double page. 
ae = c pers a = ~ ae a gy plate 20 cents. 
» 37 & 39 West 22d Street, 
“Mention this aa New York. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
yugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and Italian ge ago English Branches, Gymnastics, 








ate. Tuitio = eee, boar ee eee en 

Electric Ligh 45 to $75 per term FaliTe rin ber p- 
| tember 9,1 ‘or Illustrated Calendar, with fall ee mation, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Frankl in Sas BOSTON, Mass. 


EAFNES its CAUSES and CU RE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A Tw et and successful home treatment. Ad- 
tT. 5S. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


N AINE FIR BUDs, in boxes containing one 
pound, wili be sent to any address, postpaid, for 
50c. The odor is lasting, agreeable, and recommended 





as a remed Ae] headaches and lung diseases. 
Oo N MOORE CO., Portiand, Me. 













TONS, " SHEPARD 


i 
i 
a 

N 
gpd 


CROQVET. BASEBALLS, 


Legant® P RACKETS 


FOOTBALLS, Polo YACHTS, 
_ LACROSSE, BOxING” GLOVES, 


ING 
0 Spor" Gna0S 


WERE gcr!PTION, 


IR ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE.-FREE. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


aay a 


TAYLOR'S 


Istrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY 


The cheapest F: 
Copies, 6 cents. Y 


rh 
The 


titles; 
noted persons ; 


MONTH. 
Single 
Send 


wshion Journal published. 
early Subscription, 50 cents. 


orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


LIBRARY IN ITSELF.’’ 


Latest includes a Pronouncing 


Gazetteer of the World, over 25,000 


siographical Dictio mary, 9700 
3000 Illustrations; 118,000 Words 


in its vocabulary, being 3000 more than found in 


any other Ameri 
without Patent 


can Dictionary. Comes with or 
Index. “ Inv: aluable in every 


School and at every F ireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





AN OLD- 


labor and warran 


74 Kneela 


3uy 





In the Hall is now the correct thing. 
cuts and prices of the finest goods made. 


JAS. THOMSON 


FASHIONED SETTLE 


Send for 
All hand 
ted. 

& CO., 


nd St., Boston, Mass. 


direct of the Maker. 












£.Burnham, ' 7 


HIRES’ 


of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladie 


who wear their hair parted $6 


sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for it ust’d Price-Lists 
State-st. Cent” 1 Music Hall)Chicago 
IMPROVED ROOT BE E RK. 


Packages, 25 cts. Makes? 


by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave. 


APER Flower Materials,wholess ale and retail 


plete ontfit, $1, ir 


of flowers on hand. 
| tible tible Novelty Co., 338 Co., 


WOME 


ai Response house. 


»P hiladelphia, Pa 


A com- 
All kinds 
Indestruc- 


cluding instruction book 
Send for Catalogue 
338 6th Ave., first flight. 


MIAN WANTEDSiice3- 


for our br wen gg her loca 


References exchange Addres va ab 


AY BROS., 14 Barclay oasis N. ¥. 


| THORP'S 


System of Dress- Cutting, 
270 6th Avenue, New York, N » 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 28, 
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HIS WATCH WAS REGULAR. 


“MISTAH JOHNSING, I T'INK.YOU'S SUFFERIN’ WID A AF- 
FEXION OB DE HEART. YO’ HEART-BEATS IS TER’BLE IRREG- 
LAR.” 

“DAT’S ALL RIGHT, DOCTAH; BUT, SAH, YO’ HAS YO’ EAR 
RIGHT GIN MY WATCH, AN’ IT HAIN’T VARIED A MINIT IN DE 
LAS’ FREE MONTHS, SAH. WID ALL RESPEC’ TO YO’, 1 GUESS 
[ GO TER SOME OLDER PRACTITIONER, SAH.” 


FACETIZ. 
SHE NEVER GOSSIPS. 


I nate this gossiping about 
Folks who have gone astray ; 

7 always hold my tongue unless 
I've something good to say. 

Now there's the case of Peter Snell 
(What, have you never heard ?) : 

He had some money left in trust 
To him, and stole a third. 

Oh dear! how fast the news did spread 
Of that poor fellow's fall ; 

But J just said, “ He's not. x0 bad; 
He might have stole it all.” 


And when Jane Ann McDonaldson 
(What, really, don’t you know 2), 

She that is Mra. Jackson now, 
Ran off with Patsey Rowe, 

Her first—he died soon after—who 
Was but a peddiler’s lad 

(And you had better b'lieve her pa 
And ma were awful mad), 

Her friends ali cried, ‘‘ How shocking! who'd 
Have thought it of Jane Ann?” 

I only said, “ He might have been 
A rags and bottle man.” 


And young Mulroy, who drinks a pint 
(Why, surely, you'verbeen told ?) 
Of something strong each day—'tis that 
That makes him look so old— 
Has one to take his part. J turn 
The aad fact into sport, 
When it is mentioned, with, ‘A pint 
Is better than a quart” 
For I won't gossip—that I won’t— 
It’s never been my way; 
1 always hold my tongue unless 
I've something good to say. 
amnnniiienaeep 
A little girl greeted her mother’s return from a shop- 
ping expedition the other day with the news, “ Mrs. A. 
and Mra. B. called while you were gone.” 
“Did they? I hope you answered, ‘Quite well, I 
thank you,’ when they asked how you were.” 
*“ N-o, mamma, I don’t think I did.” 
* And didn't you kiss them nicely ?” 
“ N-o, mamma, I didn't.” 
““ Well” (impatiently), “* what did yon do, yon ill-man- 
nered little girl! I fear you quite disgraced your poor 


A VERY LIBERAL TIME-TABLE. 








A MISAPPREHENSION. 


TRAVELLER. “‘ MISTER, WHAT TIME DOES THAT 'COMMO- PASSENGER (just returning from the smoking car), “1 BEG 
DATION GIT IN THAT'S GOIN’ DOWN TER SMIK’s CLEARIN’ 2” PARDON, SIR, BUT THIS SEAT IS OCCUPIED.” 

TICKET AGENT (within). “ FROM HALF ‘PAS’ ONE TO ’BOUT TEUTON (in late possession). “VELL, YAS, RUTTER; BUT 
THREE IN THE AFTERNOON.” MAYPE I GAN SCHQUEEZE OOP ROOM VOR YOU.” 


TRAVELLER. “Is SHE GINERALLY ON TIME 2?” 
TICKET AGENT, “ GINERALLY.” 





VERY CARELESS. 


mother.” HE. “THEY HAVE PROPPED THEIR ANCHOR.” 
“Oh no,mamma, I did not. I talked to them in the SHE (on her first trip), “SERVES THEM RIGHT, IT HAS BEEN HANGING OVER THE SIDE 
same dressy tone that you use when company comes.” ALL DAY LONG.” 


‘ 
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OF STRICT VERACITY(2) 


“IT TELL YOU, CASSEDY, SHE DON’T LOOK LIKE IT, BUT SHE'S A GOER, AN’ NO MISTAKE. 
WY, RERE THE OTHER DAY—AN’ MY BOY BILL THAR'LL TELL YE SO—SHE PASSED THAT 
CRACK HOSS OF JEDGE HIGGINS’S LIKE NUTHIN', AN' THE JEDGE WAS JUST A-FLYIN’ TOO. 
I WOULDN'T THINK OF PARTIN’ WITH HER, BUT WINTER'S COMIN’, AN’ FEED TO BUY, ETc.” 





A PUZZLE. 
BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 
Old Nathan was out in the garden 
One beautiful flower-sweet day, 
When Dorothy, golden-haired maiden, 
Came pensively wand’ring that way. 
“And isn’t this very fine weather ? 
I never saw finer,” said he. 
But she made reply, “ Why, 7 think it 
As cheerless a morn as could be.” 
* As cheerless!” repeated old Nathan, 
Half in doubt if he'd heard her aright. 
Then he muttered, “ She's daft,” for he knew not 
She had quarrelled with Robert last night. 


The day was departing; its sunshine 
Had vanished ; the wind whistled shrill; 
The birds hurried home to their nestlings, 
And the air grew quite heavy and chill. 
The gardener hastened to shelter 
His tender young plants, when again 
Dolly passed him—this time with light footateps— 
And she called in the merriest strain, 
“Oh, isn’t the weather just lovely ?” 
While her face fairly shone through the mist. 
“She's daft,” said old Nathan. He knew not 
The lovers had met and had kissed, 
> 
The thought of the “ almighty dollar” and the frac- 
tious thereof seems to be ever present with even the 
amallest of America’s children. 
Manion (age three, playing with Miss C "8 emell- 
ing-salta bottle). “* What is this little bottle for ?” 
iss C (absorbed in a novel), ** That is a scent bot- 
tle, dear.” 
Marton (after a careful study). “How do you get 
the penny out 7” 





coerce 
PICKING OUT PLUMP ONES. 


Lapy (in butcher shop). “You can put aside about 
half a dozen of your plumpest partridges.” 

Burourr. “ Yes,ma’am. Shall I send them right 
away?” 

Lapy. “No; my husband is out shooting partridges 
to-day, and he will call for them this evening.” 

——_—__>————_ 

A little girl went visiting one day, and after a time 
was given the album of family photographs to look at. 
She turned the leaves over carefully, and pretty soon 
closed the book. 

* Well, dear,” asked her hostess, “did you look at 
the album ?” 

“ Oh yes,” answered the little maid, brightly. “ And 
we've got one ‘zactly like it, only the pictures are pret- 
tier.” 











“MISTER WHITE, MUDDER SAY WHEN YOU GWINTER PAY HER FUR DAT PECK ER 'TA- 


TERS YOU BORR’D FUM HER LAS’ YEAR.” 
MR. WHITE. “CHILE, YOU TOLE YER MAMMY DAT ARTER SHE DONE SENT DE BILL FRU 
DE POS’-OFFICE, ITEMIZED AN’ RECEIPTED, DEN I'LL CONSIDER DE PREPOSITION OB TELLIN’ 


YOU WHEN TO CALL SOME UDDER TIME. BiZNESS ARE BIZNESS WID ME, YOU KNOW.” 

















